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The Norwegian Folk Tales 
and their Illustrators 


most truly express the Norwegian character, perhaps the best choice 

would be the folk tales, published for the first time more than a 
hundred years ago and later illustrated by Erik Werenskiold and Theodor 
Kittelsen. 

The folk tales of countries in more southern latitudes have preserved 
more of the romantic splendor that characterizes the folk tales which ori- 
ginated in the Far East and thence spread throughout the world. The 
Norwegian folk tales, however, contain an undertone of realism and folk 
humor that makes them unique. The Grimm brothers, collectors of some 
of the most famous folk tale classics, were aware of this. The Norwegian 
folk tales, said Jacob Grimm, have a freshness and a fullness that “surpass 
nearly all others”’. 

The tales, or eventyr as they are called, wandered to Norway probably 
during the Middle Ages. They were absorbed into the existing lore, 
undergoing constant change through generations of storytelling. The sto- 
rytellers themselves were highly esteemed if they were good, and each one 
had his own style of telling a story. It seems that there was a difference 
between the stories told by old men and old women. The old women 
usually kept to deep, mystic or eerie themes, while the men best related 
humorous, sometimes bawdy, stories. 

Rural life in Norway has always been centered in the family farms — 
small isolated communities, often surrounded by great forests and high 
mountains. There, according to Werenskiold’s description of his childhood 
home, “one sat in the darkness by the oven door . . . from the time of the 
tallow candle and the rush light . . . in the endless, lonely winter evenings, 
where folk still saw the nisse and captured the sea-serpent, and swore that it 
was true.” In the old days the Church was the sole authority in life and 
faith, but everyday problems were solved by belief — belief that was never 
questioned. 

The folk tales reflect the tremendous imagination of the people as well 
as their independence and self-reliance. A Norse historian once com- 
plained that the tales always “belittle the king”. He referred to the fact that 
the king was often depicted as a fat, genial farmer who could be 
approached as an equal. There is biting satire in the tales, and the humor is 
often broad and earthy. The representatives of the Church are treated 
rather irreverently. Nonetheless, standards of guilt and justice prevail, and 
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moral law is present, even in the world of the Trolls. The Trolls are 
awesome, but stupid, and are invariably outwitted and vanquished. The 
hero is Askeladden (literally, the Ash Lad, because he always sits by the fire 
and roots and pokes in the ashes). He is the youngest, the dreamer, the 
‘“ne’er-do-well’, often despised by his parents and brothers. However, he 
is kind and honest, and possesses an open, unprejudiced mind. Of humble 
birth, he surmounts overwhelming obstacles to win the princess and half 
the kingdom. 

Near the middle of the nineteenth century scholars began “discovering” 
a rich, native tradition that had lain fallow and almost forgotten during the 
years of foreign cultural influence. Ballads, painting and folk music were 
unearthed and revived in the ‘‘National Renaissance” that was sweeping 
through the greater part of Europe at that tme. Among the Norwegian 
scholars of native culture were the two men responsible for the most 
extensive collection of Norwegian folk tales ever made — Peter Christen 
Asbjornsen and Jorgen Moe. 

Peter Christen Asbjornsen was born in 1812, in Christiania (now Oslo), 
where his father was a glazier. In his childhood he heard eventyr from the 
workmen and apprentices in his father’s workshop. These apprentices, 
who came from all parts of the country, often took Asbjornsen along on 
their Sunday excursions while he was still very young, and, according to 
one of his friends, “thereby instilled in him a growing interest in the life of 
forest and field’. In 1824 his father sent him to a school in Norderhov, 
north of Christiania. The two-year stay, in a rural community steeped in 
traditions, made a deep impression on him. But of the greatest importance 
was his meeting with Jorgen Moe, who was to become his closest friend 
and later his collaborator in writing down the folk tales. 

Jorgen Moe was born on a farm at Hole in Ringerike. Jorgen evidenced 
his love for books at an early age and became a voracious reader. Asbjorn- 
sen and Moe met at the Norderhov School in the summer of 1826. The 
two boys had many interests in common, especially their love for the 
outdoors. They spent every spare hour together hunting, fishing, or taking 
long hikes, and both dreamt of the day when they would be poets. 

In 1834, Asbjornsen went to Romerike in eastern Norway, where he 
remained for three years as a private tutor. During his student days he had 
begun writing down some of the folk tales he had heard in his childhood, 
and later in Norderhov. Once more surrounded by the living tradition, he 
kept up his avocation. 

The first collection of Norwegian folklore, published in 1833, by a cler- 
gyman, Andreas Faye, aroused considerable public interest. Two years 
later, when it was rumored that Faye contemplated another collection, an 
assistant in the State Archives sent him some stories that had not appeared 
in his first book, including three “from one of my friends, student Asbjorn- 
sen.” Faye was most appreciative, and sent Asbjornsen a letter of thanks in 
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which he concluded by saying, “I hereby appoint you Folk-Lore-Ambas- 
sador-Extraordinary’”’. Accepting this challenge, Asbjornsen soon submit- 
ted twelve legends and a folk song. 

At this time he began thinking seriously of publishing a folk tale collec- 
tion of his own, and discussed with Jorgen Moe the possibility of collabo- 
rating on such a project. They did not come to a serious agreement, how- 
ever, until they had both read Grimm’s Kinder- und Hausmdarchen. In a joint 
letter to Jacob Grimm, written in 1844, they describe how “an early 
acquaintanceship with your honorable Kinder- und Hausmdrchen, and an 
intimate knowledge of the lore and life of the people in our homeland, 
gave us the idea, eight years ago, of preparing a collection of Norwegian 
folk tales.” 

The first volume of Norwegian Folk Tales, collected by Peter Christen 
Asbjornsen and Jorgen Moe, appeared in 1845. After the second edition in 
1852, the book became exceedingly popular. The collaborators continued 
their research, one covering Gudbrandsdal and the other Telemark, dis- 
tricts rich in folk tradition. As the result of these and other trips, they 
published additional volumes as well as single stories in newspapers and 
magazines. However, as Jorgen Moe’s clerical duties took up more and 
more of his time, he was gradually forced to abandon active collecting and 
research. His son, Moltke, had acquired an interest in the folk tradition at 
an early age, and it was not long before he had stepped into his father’s 
shoes, and was collaborating with Asbjornsen. He later became a distin- 
guished folklorist in his own right, and his contributions to the Norwegian 
folk tradition are manifold. 

For some time Asbjornsen had contemplated an illustrated edition of 
the folk tales. This project was not realized, however, until 1879. Some of 
the most famous Norwegian painters of the time were selected to do the 
drawings, along with a young, unknown artist, Erik Werenskiold. 

Erik Werenskiold was born in 1855, in Kongsvinger where his father 
was commander of the town fortress. Even in his childhood Werenskiold 
was a keen observer of nature and people, and his father told him folk 
tales and read aloud from the ancient myths and sagas. At the age of 
seventeen Werenskiold entered the University, but after a year he decided 
that he was more interested in studying art. In 1874, he enrolled at the 
Royal Norwegian Art School — much against bis father’s wishes. At that 
time Munich was a mecca for Norwegian art students. Werenskiold 
arrived there in 1875, and remained for five years. 

His first drawing for the folk tales was composed to illustrate the tale 
“Taper Tom Who Made the King’s Daughter Laugh”. In the summer of 
1877, when plans were underway for the illustrated edition, this and 
others of his drawings were shown to Asbjgrnsen. Delighted with Weren- 
skiold’s work, Asbjornsen invited him to participate in the project. 

Realizing that he had seen very little of Norway, Werenskiold went to 
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Vaga and Lom, in the Gudbrandsdal valley, to familiarize himself with the 
setting of the folk tales. On the large old farms he found the ancient 
patriarchal customs still alive. As he once remarked, “Here on the great 
farms there were still small kings, and the tenant farmers were their serfs. 
Behind this primitive life, behind these vigorous, strongly pronounced 
human types, and this unique architecture, one could sense the Middle 
Ages; and behind the large forest lay the Troll world of the Jotunheim 
mountains. I have never since found anything that seemed more Norwe- 
gian to me than Vaga!”’ 

In Werenskiold’s drawings, the king appears as the farmers must have 
imagined him. He wears crown and scepter, and generally shuffles around 
in slippers, smoking a long pipe. Genial in appearance, he is also gruff and 
authoritative. Werenskiold brings the eventyr world to life by using the 
valleys and forests and rural architecture of eastern Norway as a natural 
setting. 

The drawings for the folk tales established Werenskiold as one of Nor- 
way’s foremost artists. Asbjornsen realized that he had found the right 
man, and, when the second illustrated edition was planned, Werenskiold 
alone of the original group was asked to carry on. He immediately 
requested that one of his friends, a completely unknown artist named 
Theodor Kittelsen, be invited to work with him. 

Theodor Kittelsen was born in Kragerg in 1857. He started to draw at a 
very tender age, and was considered by his townspeople as somewhat of a 
prodigy. Having attended an art school in Christiania for about two years, 
he continued his studies in Munich, where he arrived in 1876, and where 
he met Werenskiold. 

Werenskiold seemed to have sensed that Kittelsen’s temperament was 
even closer to the folk tales than his own. In a letter to Asbjornsen, Weren- 
skiold wrote, “‘Kittelsen has a wild, individual, inventive fantasy ... For 
many years I have had the constant thought that he should be the man to 
do that side of your eventyr which none of the rest of us has yet been able 
to accomplish, namely the purely fantastic creations!” 

At first, Asbjornsen was shocked by the power and originality of these 
drawings, which bore no resemblance to the pale romanticism of contem- 
porary art. When trying them out on children, however, he realized that 
they satisfied the unspoiled juvenile hunger for fantasy. Thus, Kittelsen 
was brought in on the project in 1881, and the happy collaboration 
began. 

The tales, as illustrated by Werenskiold and Kittelsen, quickly establi- 
shed themselves as a national treasure. There is no doubt that they have 
had a considerable impact upon Norway’s cultural history, and they are 
cherished and read with as much enthusiasm today as when they were first 


published. 
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The Boys who Met the Trolls 
in the Hedal Woods 


na small farm in Vaga, in Gudbrandsdale, there once lived, in the 

old days, a poor couple. They had many children, and two of the 

sons, who were half-grown, always had to wander about the 
countryside begging. So they were familiar with all the roads and trails, 
and they also knew the short cut to Hedal. 

One day they wanted to go there, but they had heard that some falcon- 
ers had built a hut at Mela, and they wanted to stop there too, to see the 
birds and how the men caught them, so they took the footpath over 
Longmoss. But it was already late in the fall and the dairymaids had gone 
home from the summer pastures, and there was nowhere the boys could 
find shelter, nor food either. So they had to keep to the road to Hedal, but 
that was only an overgrown cowpath, and when darkness came they lost 
the path, nor did they find the falconers’ hut either, and before they knew 
it, they were right in the midst of the thickest part of the Bjolstad forest. 
When they realized that they couldn’t find their way out, they started 
cutting branches, made up a fire, and built themselves a shelter of pine 
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branches, for they had a hatchet with them. And then they gathered 
heather and moss, of which they made a bed. 

A while after they had lain down, they heard something snuffing and 
snorting very hard. The boys were all ears, and listened well to hear 
whether it might be an animal or a Forest Troll which they heard. But then 
it started snorting even harder and said, “I smell the smell of Christian 
blood here!”’ 

Then they heard it tread so heavily that the earth shook under it, and 
they could tell that the Trolls were out. 

“God help us! What’ll we do now?” said the younger boy to his bro- 
ther. 

“Oh, you'll just have to stay under the fir tree where you're standing, 
and be ready to take the bags and run for your life when you see them 
coming! I'll take the hatchet,” said the other. 

Just then they saw the Trolls come rushing, and they were so big and 
tall that their heads were level with the tops of the fir trees. But they had 
only one eye among the three of them, and they took turns using it. Each 
had a hole in his forehead to put it in, and guided it with his hands. The 
one who went ahead had to have it, and the others went behind him and 
held onto him. 

“Take to your heels!” said the elder of the boys. “But don’t run too far 
before you see how it goes. Since they have the eye so high up, it’ll be hard 
for them to see me when I come behind them.” 

Well, the brother ran ahead, with the Trolls at his heels. In the mean- 
time, the elder brother went behind them and chopped the hindmost Troll 
in the ankle, so that he let out a horrible shriek. Then the first Troll 
became so frightened that he jumped, and dropped the eye, and the boy 
wasn't slow in grabbing it up. It was bigger than two pot lids put together, 
and it was so clear, that even though it was pitch black, the night became 
as light as day when he looked through it. 

When the Trolls discovered that he had taken the eye from them, and 
that he had wounded one of them, they started threatening him with all 
the evil there was, if he didn’t give them back the eye that very minute. 

“Tm not afraid of Trolls or threats,” said the boy. “Now I have three 
eyes to myself, and you don’t have any. And still two of you have to carry 
the third.” 

“If we don’t get our eye back this very minute, you'll be turned into 
sticks and stones!” shrieked the Trolls. 

But the boy felt there wasn’t any hurry; he was afraid of neither boast- 
ing nor magic, he said. If they didn’t leave him alone, he would chop at all 
three of them so they would have to crawl along the hill like creeping, 
crawling worms. 

When the Trolls heard this, they became frightened and started to sing 
another tune. They pleaded quite nicely that, if he gave them back the eye, 
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The Trolls had only one eye among them, and they took turns using it. 








he would get both gold and silver, and everything he wanted. Well, the 
boy thought that was all very fine, but he wanted the gold and silver first. 
So he said that if one of them would go home and fetch so much gold and 
silver that he and his brother could fill their bags, and give him and his 
brother two good steel bows besides, they should get the eye. But until 
then he would keep it. 

The Trolls carried on and said that none of them could walk as long as 
he didn’t have an eye to see with. But then one of them started yelling for 
the old woman, for they had one old woman among the three of them. 
After a while there was an answer in a mountain far to the north. So the 
Trolls said that she was to come with two steel bows, and two pails full of 
gold and silver, and it wasn’t long before she was there. When she saw 
what had happened, she started threatening with magic. But the Trolls 
became still more frightened and bade her be careful of that little wasp. 
She couldn’t be certain that he wouldn’t take her eye, too. So she flung the 
buckets, and the gold and the silver, and the bows at them, and strode 
home to the mountain with the Trolls. And since then, no one has ever 
heard that the Trolls have been about in the Hedal Woods sniffing after 
Christian blood. 
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The Seventh Father 
of the House 





here was once a man who was travel- 
ling. He came, at last, to a beautiful, 
big farm. It had a manor house so fine 
that it could easily have been a small castle. 

“This will be a good place to rest,” he said 
to himself as he went in through the gate. An 
old man, with grey hair and beard, was 
chopping wood nearby. 

“Good evening, father,” said the traveller. 
“Can you put me up for the night?” 

“T’m not the father of the house,” said the 
fs Old one. “Go into the kitchen and talk to my 

3" father.” 

The traveller went into the kitchen. There he found a man who was even 
older, down on his knees in front of the hearth, blowing on the fire. 

“Good evening, father. Can you put me up for the night?” said the 
traveller. 

“Tm not the father of the house,” said the old fellow. “But go in and talk 
to my father. He’s sitting by the table in the parlor.” 

So the traveller went into the parlor and talked to the man who was 
sitting by the table. He was much older than both the others, and he sat, 
shivering and shaking, his teeth chattering, reading from a big book 
almost like a little child. 
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“Good evening, father. Will you put me up for the night?” said the 
man. 

“I’m not the father of the house, but talk to my father who’s sitting on 
the settle,” said the old man who sat by the table, shivering and shaking, 
his teeth chattering. 

So the traveller went over to the one who was sitting on the settle, and 
he was busy trying to smoke a pipe of tobacco. But he was so huddled up, 
and his hands shook so that he could hardly hold onto the pipe. 

“Good evening, father,” said the traveller again. “Can you put me up 
for the night?” 

‘T’m not the father of the house,” replied the huddled up old fellow. 
“But talk to my father who’s lying in the bed.” 

The traveller went over to the bed; and there lay an old, old man in 
whom there was no sign of life but a pair of big eyes. 

“Good evening, father. Can you put me up for the night?” said the 
traveller. 

“Tm not the father of the house, but talk to my father who’s lying in the 
cradle,” said the man with the big eyes. 

Well, the traveller went over to the cradle. There lay an ancient fellow, so 
shrivelled up that he was no bigger than a baby. And there was no way of 
telling there was life in him except for a rattle in his throat now and then. 

“Good evening, father. Can you put me up for the night?” said the 
man. 

It took a long time before he got an answer, and even longer before the 
fellow finished it. He said — he like all the others — that he was not the 
father of the house. “But talk to my father. He’s hanging in the horn on 
the wall.” 

The traveller stared up along the walls, and at last he caught sight of the 
horn, too. But when he tried to see the one who was lying in it, there was 
nothing to be seen but a little ash-white form that had the likeness of a 
human face. 

Then he was so frightened that he cried aloud: “GOOD EVENING, 
FATHER! WILL YOU PUT ME UP FOR 
THE NIGHT?” 

There was a squeaking sound up in the 

horn like a tiny titmouse, and it was all he 
_.could do to make out that the sound 
meant: “Yes, my child.” 
i Then in came a table decked with the 
*, costliest dishes, and with ale and spirits, too. 
' And when the traveller had eaten and drunk, 
in came a good bed covered with reindeer 
hides. And he was very glad that at last he 
had found the true father of the house. 








The Parson and the Sexton 


here was once a parson who was such a blusterer that whenever 

he saw anyone come driving towards him on the highway, he 

would roar from afar: “Off the road! Off the road! Here comes the par- 
son himself?’ 

Once when he was carrying on like this, he met the king. 

“Off the road! Off the road!” he shouted a long way off, but the king kept 
on driving straight ahead. So, for once, the parson had to turn his horse 
aside. And when the king came alongside he said, ““Tomorrow you shall 
come to the court. And if you can’t answer three questions I’am going to 
put to you, you shall lose both frock and collar for the sake of your 
pride!” 

This was quite a different tune from what the parson was used to. 
Bluster and bellow he could, and carry on worse than bad, too. But ques- 
tion-and-answer was out of his field. So he went to the sexton, who was 
said to have a better head on his shoulders than the parson, and told him 
that he wasn’t keen on going, “for one fool can ask more than ten wise 
men can answer,” he said. And so he got the sexton to go in his place. 

Well, the sexton went; and he came to the royal manor dressed in the 
parson’s frock and ruff collar. The king met him out on the porch, wearing 
both crown and scepter, and looking so grand he fairly shone. 

“So you're there, are you?”’ said the king. 

Yes he was.... that was sure enough. 

‘Now, tell me first,” said the king, “how far is it from east to west?” 

“That’s a day’s journey, that is,” said the sexton. 

“How so?” asked the king. 
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“Tell me what I’m thinking now!” 


“We... .ll, the sun rises in the east and sets in the west, and does it 
nicely in a day,” said the sexton. 

“All right,” said the king. “but tell me now, what do you think I’m 
worth, just as you see me here?” 

“Let’s see, Christ was valued at thirty pieces of silver, so I'd better not 
set you any higher than... . twenty-nine,” said the sexton. 

“Mmmmmmmmmmmm!” said the king. “Well, since you’re so wise on 
all counts, tell me what I’m thinking now!” 

“Oh, I suppose you're thinking that it’s the parson who’s standing here 
before you. But I’m sorry to say you’re wrong, for it’s the sexton!” 

“Aha! Then go home with you, and you be parson and let him be sex- 
ton!” said the king. 

And so it was! 
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The Ash Lad who Made the Princess 
Say, “You're a Liar!” 


that no one could equal her. So he made it known that the one who 

could lie so that he made her say, “You're a liar!’ would get both 
her and half the kingdom. There were many who tried, for everyone was 
only too willing to have the princess and half the kingdom, but all of them 
fared badly. 

Then there were three brothers who were bent upon trying their luck. 
The two eldest set out first, but they fared no better than all the others. So 
the Ash Lad set out, and he met the princess in the stable. 

“Good day!” he said. “It’s a pleasure to meet you.” 

“Good day,” she said. “It’s nice to meet you, too! You don’t have as big 
a barn as we do,” she said, “for, when a shepherd stands at each end and 
blows on a ram’s horn, one can’t hear the other!” 


af here was once a king who had a daughter, and she was such a liar 
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“Oh, yes indeed!” said the boy. “Ours is much bigger, for when a cow is 
got with calf at one end of it, she doesn’t bear it before she gets to the 
other.”’ 

“You don’t say so!”’ said the princess. “Well, you haven’t such a big ox 
as we do. There you can see it! When a man sits on each horn, one can’t 
reach the other with a twelve-foot pole!” 

“Pooh!” said the boy. “We have an ox so big that, when someone is 
sitting on each horn blowing a lure, one can’t hear the other!” 

“Oh indeed?” said the princess. “But you don’t have as much milk as we 
do, all the same,”’ she said, ‘‘for we milk into enormous troughs, and carry 
it in and pour it into big cauldrons, and curdle big cheeses!” 

“Oh, we milk into great cauldrons, and cart them in and pour it into 
huge brewing vats, and curdle cheeses as big as a house. And then we have 
a grey mare to tread the cheese. But once it foaled in the cheese, and after 
we had been eating cheese for seven years, we came upon a big grey 
horse. I was going to drive to the mill with it one day, then its backbone 
broke; but I knew a remedy for that. I took a spruce tree and put it in for a 
backbone, and no other back did the horse have as long as we had it. But 
that tree grew, and became so big that I climbed up to Heaven through it, 
and when I got there, one of the saints was sitting weaving a bristle rope of 
barley broth. All at once the spruce broke and I couldn’t get down again, 
but the good saint lowered me down on one of the ropes, and I landed in a 
fox’s den. And there sat my mother and your father patching shoes, and 
all at once my mother gave your father such a blow that the scurf flew off 
im!” 

“You're a liar!” said the princess. “My father’s never been scurvy in his 


life!” 
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Taper-Tom who Made the Princess 
Laugh 


here was once a king who had a daughter, and she was so beautiful 

that she was known both far and wide; but she took herself so 

seriously that she could never laugh, and then she was so haughty 
that she said “No” to everyone who came and courted her. She would not 
have anyone, no matter how fine, whether he was prince or gentleman. 
The king had long since tired of this, and felt that she could get married 
like the others; she had nothing to wait for, she was old enough; nor would 
she be any richer, either, for she was to have half the kingdom, which she 
inherited from her mother. 

So the king had it proclaimed from all the pulpits in the land, both 
quickly and soon, that the one who could make his daughter laugh was to 
get her and half the kingdom. But if anyone tried and failed, he was to 
have three strips cut out of his back and salt rubbed in. And it’s certain that 
there were many sore backs in that kingdom. Suitors came from south and 
from north, and from east and from west, and believed it would be an easy 
matter to make the king’s daughter laugh. And queer fellows came too. 
But for all the monkeys there were, and for all the monkeyshines they did, 
the king’s daughter was just as gloomy and serious as ever. 
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Close to the king’s manor there lived a man who had three sons. They 
also heard that the king had proclaimed that the one who could make the 
king’s daughter laugh was to get her and half the kingdom. 

The eldest wanted to set out first; so he rushed off, and when he came to 
the king’s manor, he told the king that he wanted to try to make the 
princess laugh. 

“Well, to be sure,” said the king, “but it will be of little use, my man, for 
there have been many here who have tried. My daughter is so serious that 
it is no use, and I don’t like to see more get into trouble.” 

But the boy felt it would be of some use. It couldn’t be so much trouble 
to make a king’s daughter laugh for him, for both highborn and lowborn 
had laughed at him so many times when he had served as a soldier and 
drilled under Nils sergeant. So he started marching up and down outside 
the princess’ window, doing all the mistakes he used to do as a recruit. But 
it didn’t help. The king’s daughter was just as gloomy and serious. So they 
took him and cut three broad strips out of bis back, and sent him home 
again. 

When he had come safely home, the second son wanted to set out. He 
was a schoolmaster, and a strange figure of a man he was, too. He had legs 
of unequal length, and that with a vengeance. One minute he was as short 
as a boy, then he stood up on his long leg and became as tall as a Troll. 
And he was really a champion at running. 

Yes, he too set out for the king’s manor and said he wanted to try to 
make the king’s daughter laugh. That wasn’t at all unlikely, thought the 
king, “but heaven help you if you don’t!” he said. “We cut the strips 
broader for each one who tries!” 

The schoolmaster strode out on the field. There he placed himself out- 
side the princess’ window, and he preached and said Mass like seven 
parsons, and read and sang like seven sextons who had been in the parish 
there. The king laughed so that he had to hold onto the porch post, and 
the king’s daughter almost cracked a smile, but she caught herself and was 
just as gloomy and serious again, and so it went no better with Paul the 
Schoolmaster than it had gone with Per the Soldier — for they were called 
Per and Paul, you might know. They took him, and cut three strips out of 
his back, and rubbed in salt, and then they sent him home again. 

Then the youngest wanted to set out, and that one was Taper-Tom. But 
the brothers laughed and made fun of him, and showed him their sore 
backs; and the father wouldn’t let him go, for he said it couldn’t be of any 
use for him who had no sense. He knew nothing and did nothing, but only 
sat by the hearth like a cat and poked in the ashes and whittled pine 
torches. But Taper-Tom didn’t give in. He nagged and whined so long that 
they grew tired of it, and at last he was allowed to go to the king’s manor 
and try his luck. 

When he came to the king’s court, he didn’t say that he wanted to make 
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the king’s daughter laugh, but asked if he could get a serving-job there. No, 
they had no serving-job for him, but Taper-Tom didn’t give up. They 
certainly could make use of one who could carry wood and water to the 
kitchen maids on such a big farm, he said. Well, the king didn’t think that 
could be so unlikely, and he was pretty well tired of Taper-Tom’s whining, 
he too; and at last Taper-Tom was allowed to stay there, and carry wood 
and water to the kitchen maids. 

One day, as he was fetching water from the brook, he caught sight of a 
big fish lurking under an old fir root, where the water had washed the 
earth away. He put his bucket carefully under the fish and caught it. But on 
the way back to the king’s manor, he met an old crone who was leading a 
golden goose. 

“Good day, grandmother!” said Taper-Tom. “That’s a fine bird you 
have; and such splendid feathers, now! They shine a long way off — if one 
had such feathers, there’d be no need to whittle pine torches,” he said. 

The old woman thought just as well of the fish Taper-Tom had in his 
bucket. So she said that if he would give her the fish, he could have the 
golden goose. And the goose was such that if any person so much as 
touched it, he would be stuck fast if Taper-Tom just said, “Hang on, if you 
want to come along!” 

Well, Taper-Tom was quite willing to swap. “A bird is just as good as a 
fish,” he said to himself. “And, if it’s the way you say, I can easily use it as 
a fishhook,” he said to the old crone, and was well pleased with the 
goose. 

He hadn’t gone very far before he met an old woman. When she saw 
that fine golden goose, she just had to come over and touch it. So she 
made herself nice and sweet, and then she asked Taper-Tom if she 
couldn’t pet his pretty golden goose. 

“All right,” said Taper-Tom, “but you mustn’t take any of her feathers.” 
The very moment she put her hand on the goose, he said, “Hang on, if 
you want to come along!”’ The old woman pulled and tugged, but she had 
to hang on, whether she wanted to or not, and Taper-Tom walked on as if 
he were alone with the golden goose. 

When he had travelled a little farther, he met a man who had a score to 
settle with the old woman for a trick she had played on him; and when he 
saw her struggling so hard to get loose, and understood that she was stuck 
fast, he thought he could safely give her a blow, and so he gave her a swift 
kick with one foot. 

“Hang on, if you want to come along!” cried Taper-Tom, and the man 
had to follow along and hop on one foot, whether he wanted to or not. 
When he pulled and struggled and wanted to get loose, it was even worse, 
for then he nearly fell over backwards. 

Now they trudged along for a good while until they were close to the 
king’s manor. There they met the king’s blacksmith. He was on his way to 
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And so with his tongs he grabbed the old man by the seat of the breeches. 


the smithy and had a big pair of tongs in his hand. This smith was a jester, 
who was always full of fun and rascally tricks, and when he saw this 
procession come hopping and hobbling along, he almost doubled up with 
laughter. But then he said, ““This must be a flock of geese for the princess. 
Now who’s gander and who’s goose? That must be the gander, the one 
who’s jogging along in front. Goosie! Goosie! Goosie! Goosie! Goosie!”’ he 
called, and threw out his hand as if he were scattering corn to the 
eese. 

: But the procession did not stop — the old woman and the man just 
glared at the smith for making fun of them. 

So the smith said, “It would be fun to hold back the whole flock of 
geese, as many as they are.” For he was a strong man. And so with his 
tongs he grabbed the old man by the seat of his breeches, and the old 
fellow began to shout and wriggle. 

But Taper-Tom said, “Hang on, if you want to come along!” 

So the smith also had to go along. And for all he bent his back, and dug 
his heels in the ground and wanted to get loose, it helped not one bit. He 
was stuck as fast as though he had been screwed into the big anvil in the 
smithy, and whether he wanted to or not, he had to dance along. 

When they arrived at the king’s manor, the watchdog flew at them and 
started barking as if they were tramps or thieves, and when the king’s 
daughter looked out of the window to see what was going on, and caught 
sight of this gang of scarecrows, she burst out laughing. But Taper-Tom 
wasn’t satisfied with that. 
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‘Wait a moment, and she’ll soon be splitting her sides!” he said, and 
turned back of the king’s manor with his procession. 

As they came past the kitchen, the door stood open and the cook was 
busy stirring the porridge. But when she caught sight of Taper-Tom and 
his flock, she rushed out of the kitchen, with the ladle in one hand and the 
pot of steaming porridge in the other, and laughed until she shook. And 
when she saw that the smith was along, she slapped her thighs and 
screamed with laughter. But when she had really laughed her fill, she also 
thought that the golden goose was so fine that she had to go over and 
stroke it. 

“Taper-Tom, Taper-Tom,” she cried, running after him with the por- 
ridge ladle in her hand. “May I stroke that lovely bird you have?” 

“Let her stroke me instead!” said the smith. 

“So I will!” said Taper-Tom. 

But when the cook heard that, she became angry. “What’s that you 
say?” she shrieked, and swung at the smith with the ladle. 

“Hang on, if you want to come along!” said Taper-Tom; so she stuck 
fast, she too; and for all she scolded, and for all she tugged and tore, and as 
wild as she was, she had to hobble along. But, when they came outside the 
front window, the princess stood and waited for them, and when she saw 
that they had the cook along, with both ladle and pot, she burst out 
laughing, and laughed so hard that the king had to hold her up. So Taper- 
Tom got the princess and half the kingdom, and they held a wedding so 
grand that it was the talk of the whole land. 
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The Charcoal Burner 


here was once a charcoal burner who had a son, and the son was a 

charcoal burner, too. When the father had died, the son took a 

wife, but he wouldn’t do any work; poor he was at looking after the 
kiln, too, and at last nobody wanted to hire him to burn charcoal any 
more. But one day he did manage to burn a kiln full, and went to town 
with some loads of charcoal to sell. When he had sold them, he rambled 
along the main street and had a look around. On his way home he joined 
company with neighbors and parish folk, and reveled and drank and 
chattered about all the things he had seen in town. The funniest thing he 
had seen, he said, was that there were so many parsons there, and every- 
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body greeted them and tipped their hats at them. “I wish I were a parson, 
too, for then people might tip their hats at me. Now they mostly act as 
though they didn’t see me,” he said. 

“Well, you’re black enough if nothing else to be a parson,” said the 
neighbors to the charcoal burner. “But as long as we’re on our way any- 
how, we can go to the auction of the late parson’s things and get ourselves 
a drop of something, and at the same time you can buy the cassock and 
ruff,” they said. Well, that’s what they did, and when he got home he 
hadn’t a shilling left. 

“T hope you have both food and money with you,” said the wife. 

“Yes, now there’ll be food, mother,” said the charcoal burner, “for I’ve 
become a parson!” he said. “Here you see both the cassock and the 
ruth 

“That I’m likely to believe! Strong ale makes for brave words!”’ said the 
old woman. “It makes no difference to you which end is up”; she said. 

‘Never blame nor praise the kiln before the coals have cooled,” said the 
charcoal burner. 

Then came a day when so many clergymen, in cassocks and ruff collars, 
passed the charcoal burner’s place on the way to the king’s manor that 
they could tell something was to happen there. Well, the charcoal burner 
wanted to go along too, and dressed himself in his clerical garments. The 
old woman thought it would be just as well if he stayed at home, for if he 
were to hold a horse for a fine gentleman, he’d just drink up the tip he got 
for it. 

“Everybody talks about the drink, but nobody about the thirst, mo- 
ther,” he said, and strode to the king’s manor. 

There all the strangers were invited in, and the charcoal burner went in 
too. Now the king told them that he had lost the costliest of all his rings, 
and he was quite certain it had been stolen. So he had summoned all the 
learned clergymen in the land on the chance that they could tell him who 
the thief was. And he promised that he would reward the one who could: if 
it were someone studying to become a parson, he would get a parsonage; 
if he were already a parson, he should be made a dean; if he were a dean, 
he would be made a bishop; and if he were a bishop, he would be next in 
rank to the king himself. Then the king went from one to the other and 
questioned them all, and when he came to the charcoal burner he said, 
“Who are you?” 

“T am the wise parson and the true prophet,” answered the charcoal 
burner. 

“Then you can surely tell me who has stolen my ring,” said the king. 

“Well, it’s not good sense to think that what is hidden in darkness 
should now be visible in daylight,” said the charcoal burner. “But it’s not 
every year that the salmon spawns in the top of a spruce tree. Now I’ve 
been studying for seven years for me and mine, but I have no parish of my 
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They went in and fell on their knees before the charcoal burner, 
and begged him, for heaven’s sake, not to tell the king. 


own yet. So if I am to bring the thief to light, I must have a lot of time and 
plenty of paper, for I have to write and reckon through many a land.” 

Well, he was promised plenty of time and all the paper he wanted if 
only he could produce the thief. He was given a room to himself in the 
king’s manor, and it didn’t take long before everybody realized that he 
must know more than the Lord’s Prayer, for he used up so much paper 
that it lay in great heaps and piles. But there wasn’t one of them who could 
understand a word of what he had written, because it looked like nothing 
but scrawls and pothooks. Time went on, and still he could say nothing 
about the thief. At last the king grew tired of it, and told him that if he 
could not find the thief in three days, he would lose his life. 
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“The one who is to rule must not be too hasty. One shouldn’t rake out 
the coal before the kiln is cold,” said the charcoal burner. But the king was 
firm, and the charcoal burner realized that his life was not worth much 
after that. 

Now, three of he king’s servants had been appointed to wait on the 
charcoal burner, one each day. And it was these three who had banded 
together to steal the king’s ring. When one of the servants came in and 
cleared off the table after supper, the charcoal burner sighed deeply and 
looked at him. ‘“‘That was the first,” he said, meaning that it was the first of 
the three days he had left of his life. 

“This parson knows about more than just eating,” said the servant 
when he had his comrades by themselves, and then he told them he had 
said “That was the first.”” The second, who was to wait on the parson the 
next day, was told to listen carefully to what he said, and sure enough, 
when he had cleared the table and was going out after supper, the charcoal 
burner stared hard at him, sighed deeply, and said, “That was the 
second.” The third one was told to pay very close attention to the way the 
charcoal burner behaved on the third day, and it was no better; for when 
the servant took hold of the doorknob, and was about to leave with cups 
and plates, the charcoal burner folded his hands and said, “That was the 
third!” And then he sighed as though his heart would break. 

When the servant got outside, he was so frightened he could hardly 
breathe, and he told the others that it was quite clear that the parson 
knew. So they went in and fell on their knees before the charcoal burner, 
and begged him, for heaven’s sake, not to tell the king. They would each 
gladly give him a hundred dalers, if he would save them from certain death. 
He promised sure and certain that he would not tell on them if they would 
give him the money and the ring, and a big lump of porridge as well. Then 
the parson rolled the ring well inside the lump of porridge, and told one of 
them to give it to the biggest hog in the king’s barn, and watch that the 
hog didn’t drop it. 

The next morning the king came. He was in a difficult mood, and 
wanted to know at once who the thief was. 

“Well, now that I have reckoned and written through many a land,” 
said the charcoal burner, “I know it’s not a human being who has stolen 
your ring.” 

“Nonsense! Who has stolen it, then?” asked the king. 

“Oh, it’s the big hog in your barn,” said the charcoal burner. Well, they 
butchered the hog, and sure enough, in its belly they found the ring. 

Then the charcoal burner was made a parson, and the king was so 
pleased that he gave him a horse and a manor, and a hundred dalers 
besides. The charcoal burner wasted no time moving in, and on the first 
Sunday after he had been made a parson, he was to go to church and read 
his letter of appointment. But before he left home he had to have lunch, so 
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he put the letter beside him on a piece of bread. But then he dipped the 
letter in the broth, mistaking it for the slice of bread, and when he found it 
tough to chew on, he threw it to the dog, who gobbled it up in no 
time. 

Now he didn’t know what he was going to do, but to church he had to 
go, for the parishoners were waiting. And when he got there, he went 
straight up into the pulpit. There he started puffing himself up so that 
everyone thought he was indeed a fine parson. But after a while, he didn’t 
seem so fine any more. 

“My listeners, the words you should have heard today have gone to the 
dogs. But come back another Sunday, my dear parishoners, and you shall 
hear something different. And with this, my sermon for today is 
ended.” 

The congregation thought this was a very strange parson, for such a 
sermon they had never heard before; but then they thought he might 
improve, and if he didn’t, there would always be a way to have things 
changed. 

On the next Sunday there was another service, and the church was so 
full of people who wanted to listen to the new parson that there was 
hardly room for them all inside. Well, when he came, he went straight up 
into the pulpit where he stood for a while without saying a word. Then he 
banged on the pulpit and shouted, “Listen, you old Buck-Berit, why do 
you sit so far back in the church?” 

“T have such trashy shoes, father,” she said. 

“Oh, you could take an old sow hide and make yourself a pair of shoes 
so you could sit just as far up in the church as the other respectable 
women. Furthermore, all of you should bear in mind what road you are 
following, for I see, when I come to church, that some come from the 
north and some from the south, and it’s the same when you leave the 
church again. But you must stop, and then the question is: what will 
become of you? Who knows what will become of any one of us? — And 
now I have to announce that a black mare has got away from our former 
parson’s wife. She has a fetlock and a hanging mane, and more like that, 
which I shan’t mention in this place. — And then I have a hole in the 
pocket of my old breeches; that I know, but not you; but if anyone has a 
patch which could fit the hole, neither you nor I know it.” 

Some of the parishoners were pretty well pleased with the sermon. 
They could not but think that he would be a good parson in time, they 
said. But most of them felt it was much too bad, and when the time came 
for the dean’s visit, they complained about the parson and said that no one 
had ever heard such sermons before, and one of them recalled the last 
one, and repeated it to the dean. 

That was a very good sermon, said the dean, for it was only to be 
assumed that the parson had spoken in parables about seeking divine light 
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and fleeing darkness and its evils, and about those who went on the broad 
and the narrow paths. The reference to the old parson’s black mare was an 
excellent parable about what would happen to us all at the end; and as to 
the hole in his pocket, that was to express his need, and the patch was to 
signify offerings and charity which he expected from the congregation, 
explained the dean. 

“Well, that much we understood, too, that it was the parson’s money- 
bag,” they thought. At last the dean said he thought the congregation had 
got such a fine and intelligent man for a parson, that they ought not 
complain about him. And in the end they didn’t get another. But, as they 
thought things were growing worse and not better, they complained to the 
bishop. 

eel he came at last, and he was to conduct the service. But the day 
before, the charcoal burner had gone to the church when no one knew 
about it, and sawed loose the pulpit so that it only just didn’t collapse 
when one climbed carefully into it. When the congregation had taken their 
seats, and it was time for the charcoal burner to preach for the bishop, he 
tiptoed into the pulpit, and started preaching in his usual manner. But 
when he had been preaching for a little while, he became more and more 
excited, threw up his arms and shouted, “If there is anyone here who has a 
bad conscience for something evil he has done, he had better leave this 
church, for on this day will occur a mighty fall, unequalled by anything 
that has happened since the creation of this world.” With that he struck 
the pulpit a thunderous blow, and pulpit and parson and all fell down with 
a terrible crash, and the whole congregation ran out of the church as 
though the Day of Judgement had come. 

But now the bishop told the congregation that he was surprised that 
they could complain of a parson who was so gifted, and had such wisdom 
that he could predict things to come. He thought the parson ought at least 
to be a dean, he said; and it wasn’t long, either, before he was. So there 
was no way out, they were saddled with him. 

Now, the king and the queen had no children, but when the king 
learned that perhaps one was on the way, he was anxious to know whe- 
ther the child would be an heir to land and kingdom, or merely a princess. 
So all the learned men in the kingdom were summoned to the palace to 
see if they could tell what the child was to be. But as none of them could 
answer that question, both the king and the bishop remembered the char- 
coal burner, and it wasn’t long before they got him to the manor, where 
they tried to get him to give an opinion. But no, he couldn’t help them, 
either, he said, for it is not for anyone to guess what no one could 
know. 

“That’s all very well,” said the king. “I don’t care whether you know it or 
not, but you are supposed to be the wise parson and true prophet who can 
predict things to come, and if you won't tell us, you shall loose both 
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cassock and collar,” said the king. “I shall put you to a test first,” he said, 
and then he took the largest silver beaker he owned, and went down to the 
shore. “If you can tell me what is in this beaker,” said the king, “you can 
also tell me about the child.”’ And he held the lid on the beaker. 

The charcoal burner wrung his hands and carried on badly. “Oh, you 
most miserable, creeping crab on this earth, what have you now for all 
your toiling and moiling?” he said. 

“Well, see if you didn’t know it!” said the king, for he had a big crab in 
the beaker. So the charcoal burner had to go into the front room to the 
queen. He took a chair and sat down in the middle of the floor, and the 
queen walked back and forth in front in the room. 

“One should never build a stall for an unborn calf, nor argue about the 
name before the child is born,” said the charcoal burner. “But never have I 
seen anything like this before,” he said. “When the queen walks towards 
me it looks as if it will be a prince, and when she walks away from me, it 
looks as if it were a princess.” 

In due time the queen gave birth to twins, so the charcoal burner had hit 
the nail on the head this time, too. And because he could tell what no one 
else knew, he was given money by the wagon-load, and then he became 
the highest person next to the king. 

Trip, trap, trill, he got more than his fill. 
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The Three Princesses 
in the Mountain-in-the-Blue 


took it so to heart that they hardly ever had a happy moment. 
One day the king was standing on the porch of his house, look- 
ing out over his broad acres and everything he owned. There was plenty, 
and well it looked, too; but he did not feel that he could enjoy it, as long as 
he did not know what would become of it all after his death. As he stood 
there pondering, up came a poor old woman who went around begging 
for a pittance in God’s name. She greeted him and curtsied, and asked 
what ailed the king since he looked so unhappy. 
“Nothing you can do anything about, my good woman!” said the king. 
“There’s no use telling you.” 
“There just might be,” said the beggar woman. “A mere trifle is often 
enough when luck is on your side. The king is thinking that he has no heir 


AB here were once a king and a queen who had no children, and they 
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When her time came, the queen was brought to bed and gave birth 
to a beautiful baby girl. 


to his land and kingdom, but he need not grieve over that,” she said. She 
told him his queen would have three daughters, but he must take good 
care never to let them out into the open before they were fifteen years old, 
or else a snowflurry would come and take them. 

When her time came, the queen was brought to bed and gave birth to a 
beautiful baby girl. The following year she had a second daughter, and the 
third year one more. The king and the queen were happy beyond words, 
but for all his joy, the king remembered to place a guard at the hall door so 
that the princesses would not be able to go outside. 
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As the princesses grew, they became both pretty and graceful, and they 
were happy in every way, except for the fact that they were never allowed 
to go outside and play like other children. But for all they begged and 
pleaded with their parents, and for all they pestered the guard, they were 
told they must not go out before all three of them were fifteen years 
old. 

One day, not long before the youngest princess reached her fifteenth 
birthday, the king and the queen were out driving in the fine weather, and 
the princesses were standing at the window gazing out. The sun was shin- 
ing, and everything was so green and pretty that they felt they had to go 
out — come what might! So they begged and pestered the guard, and 
pleaded with him to let them go out into the garden. He could see for 
himself how warm and sunny it was — winter weather could never come 
on such a day. 

No, that didn’t seem very likely to the guard, either; and if they really 
insisted on going outside, they might as well, he said. But only for a tiny, 
little while; and he would go with them himself, and keep an eye on 
them. 

When they came into the garden, they ran hither and thither, and 
picked armfuls of flowers and greenery — they had never set eyes on 
anything so lovely. At last they couldn’t pick any more, but just as they 
were to go inside again, they caught sight of a big rose at the other end of 
the garden. It was far, far lovelier than any of the other flowers they had 
found, so they simply had to have it. But at the very moment they leaned 
over to pick the rose, a big snowflurry came, and they were gone. 

There was great sorrow throughout the land, and the king had it pro- 
claimed in all the churches that the one who could rescue the princesses 
should get half the kingdom, and his golden crown, and whichever of 
them he wanted for a wife. There were plenty who wanted to win half a 
kingdom and a princess into the bargain, you may be sure, and highborn 
and lowborn set out and searched in every corner of the land. But there 
was not one who could find the king’s daughters, or even so much as a 
trace of them. 

Now, when all the high and mighty in the land had searched in vain, 
there were a captain and a lieutenant who wanted to try their luck. Well, 
the king furnished them with both silver and gold, and wished them God- 
speed into the bargain. 

Then there was a soldier who lived with his mother in a little cottage just 
beyond the kings manor. He dreamed one night that he, too, was setting 
out to look for the princesses. In the morning he remembered what he had 
dreamed, and told his mother about it. 

“Tt may just be some witchcraft that has come your way,” said the old 
woman. “You must dream the same dream three nights in a row, or else it 
doesn’t count.” 
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So they begged and pestered the guard. 
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A little cottage just beyond the king’s manor. 


But the two following nights the same thing happened as on the first: 
both times he had the same dream again, and he felt he had to go out. 

So he washed himself and put on his uniform, and went up to the 
kitchen of the king’s manor. It was the day after the captain and the 
lieutenant had set out. 

You go home again,” said the king. “The princesses are too far above 
you,” he said. “And besides, I’ve given out so much travel money that 
there’s no more left today. You’d better come back another day.” 

“If ’m going, I'll go today,” said the soldier. “I need no travel money. I 
don’t want anything more than a dram in my flask and food in my knap- 
sack,” he said. But he must have plenty in his knapsack, as much beef and 
pork as he could carry. 

Well, he would get that as long as there was nothing else he wanted. 

So he set off on the way, and he hadn’t gone many miles before he 
caught up with the captain and the lieutenant. 

“Where are you off to?” asked the captain when he saw the uniform. 

“T’m going out to try and find the king’s daughters,” replied the sol- 
dier. 

“So are we,” said the captain, “and as long as you’re on the same 
errand, you may as well come with us. After all, if we don’t find them, then 
you certainly won’t find them either, my boy!” he said. 

After they had been walking together for a while, the soldier turned off 
the highway along a footpath leading into the forest. 

“Hey! Where are you going?” said the captain. “It’s best to stick to the 
highway!” he said. 

“So it would seem,” said the soldier. “But this is the way I’m going.” 

He kept to the path, he did, and when the others saw that, they turned 
off the highway and came after him. The path took them away through 
the woods, over great moors and up narrow, out-of-the-way valleys. At last 
they saw daylight, and when they were out of the forest, they came to a 
long, long footbridge which they had to cross, and on that bridge stood a 
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In the evening they came to a large and splendid manor. 


bear on guard. It reared up on its hind legs and came towards them as 
though it wanted to eat them. 

“What'll we do now?”’ said the captain. 

“They say the bear is supposed to be wild about beef,” said the soldier, 
and threw it a haunch. 

In this way they managed to get past. But at the other end of the bridge 
stood a lion, and it roared and rushed at them with gaping jaws as though 
it were going to devour them. 

“Now we'd better turn our noses homeward! We'll never get past here 
alive,” said the captain. 

“Oh, he can’t be so dangerous either,” said the soldier. “I’ve heard the 
lion is supposed to be crazy about pork, and in the knapsack I’ve got half a 
pig,” he said. So he threw a ham to the lion, and it started gnawing and 
eating, and so they got past that place too. 

In the evening they came to a large and splendid manor. Each room was 
finer than the next, and wherever they looked, it sparkled and shone. But 
that was not going to fill anyone’s belly, I can tell you. The captain and the 
lieutenant went about jingling their money, and would gladly have bought 
themselves something to eat. But not a soul did they see, nor a crumb of 
food did they find. So the soldier offered them beef and pork from his 
knapsack, and they soon pocketed their pride and fell to with a will. They 
helped themselves to what he had, as though they had never tasted food 
before. 


The next day the captain said they would have to go hunting and get 
themselves something to live on. Close to the manor was a dense forest, 
full of rabbits and wild fowl. The lieutenant was to stay at home and mind 
the house, and cook the rest of the provisions. In the meantime, the two 
others killed so much game that it was all they could do to carry it home. 
But when they came to the gate, the lieutenant was so feeble that he could 
hardly open it for them. 
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But if he fared no worse, he certainly fared no better. 


‘“What’s happened to you?” asked the captain. 

Well, he told them that as soon as they had gone, there came a tiny little 
fellow, with a long, long beard, walking on crutches, and begging so 
piteously for a penny. But no sooner had he got it than it fell on the floor, 
and for all he scrambled after it, he just couldn’t get hold of it, so stiff and 
crooked was he. 

“T felt sorry for the old creature,” said the lieutenant, “so I bent down to 
pick up the penny. But all of a sudden he was neither stiff nor feeble any 
longer. He started using his crutches on me until I could hardly stir a 
limb.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, you one of the king’s men, 
letting an old cripple give you a thrashing — and talking about it into the 
bargain!” said the captain. “Pooh! Tomorrow I'll stay at home. Then it’ll 
be another story!” 

Next day the lieutenant and the soldier went hunting, and the captain 
stayed at home to cook the food and mind the house. But if he fared no 
worse, he certainly fared no better. As the day wore on, the old fellow 
turned up and begged for a penny. He dropped it as soon as he got it; and 
it was nowhere to be found. So he asked the captain to help him find it, 
and he had no better sense than to stoop down and look for it. But hardly 
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had he bent down before the old fellow started whacking him with the 
crutches. And every time the captain tried to get up and hit back, he 
received such a blow that stars danced before his eyes. When the others 
came home in the evening, he was still lying in the same spot with a vacant 
look on his face. 

On the third day the soldier was to stay at home while the two others 
went hunting. The captain told him to take good care, “for the old fellow 
will certainly beat you to death, my boy!” he said. 

“Oh, I’m too fond of life to let an old cripple deprive me of it,” thought 
the soldier. 

They were no sooner out of the gate than the old fellow was there 
begging for a penny again. 

“Money I’ve never had,” said the soldier, “but food you shall have as 
soon as it’s ready,” he said. “But if we’re going to get a fire going, you 
must chop some wood.” 

“T can’t,” said the fellow. 

“If you can’t then you can certainly learn,” said the soldier. ‘““That’s 
soon done. Just come along down to the woodshed.” 

There he dragged out a huge log, cut a crack in it, and drove in a wedge 
so that it became a long, deep split. 

“Now you must lie down and sight carefully along the crack. Then 
you'll soon learn how to chop wood,” said the soldier. “In the meantime, 
Pll start chopping.” 

Well, the old fellow was fool enough to do as he was told: he lay down 
and sighted along the log. When the soldier saw that his beard was well 
down in the crack, he knocked out the wedge and started soundly thrash- 
ing the fellow with the axe handle. Then he swung the axe over his head 
and swore he would split his skull if he didn’t tell him that very instant 
where the king’s daughters were. 

“Spare my life! Spare my life! I'll tell you!” shouted the fellow. “East of 
the manor there’s a big mound,” he said. “On top of the mound you're to 
dig loose a square piece of turf. Then you'll see a huge slab of rock, and 
under it is a deep hole. You must lower yourself down the hole. Then 
you'll come to another world, and there you'll find the princesses with the 
Mountain Trolls. But it’s deep, and it’s dark down there, and you must 
pass through both water and fire.” 

When the soldier had found out what he wanted to know, he released 
the old fellow from the log, and he wasn’t slow in bidding farewell. 

When the captain and the lieutenant came home, they were amazed to 
find the soldier alive. Well, he told them how he had fared from first to 
last, and where the king’s daughters were, and how they were to find 
them. They were as happy as though they had already found them, and 
when they had had some food, they took a basket and all the rope and 
cord they could find, and went to the mound — all three of them. There 
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they first cut loose the turf, just as the fellow had said. Underneath they 
found a great big stone slab, and it was all they could do to roll it aside. 
Then they tried to find out how deep the hole was. They tied the pieces of 
rope together, first two lengths and then three, but they found no more 
bottom the last time than the first. At last they had to tie together all the 
pieces they had, both thick and thin; then they felt it reach all the way to 
the bottom. 

The captain wanted to be the first to descend, you may be sure. “But 
when I tug on the rope, you must be quick and haul me up again,” he 
said. 

The hole was both dark and dismal, but he thought he had better go 
through with it, as long as it got no worse. But all at once cold water 
started spouting about his ears; at that he was frightened to death and 
started tugging on the rope. 

Then the lieutenant wanted to try, but he didn’t fare much better. When 
he was well past the flood of water, he caught sight of flames blazing away 
below him, and he was so frightened that he, too, had to turn around and 
return to the top of the shaft. 

Then the soldier climbed into the basket. He kept going through both 
fire and water, all the way to the bottom. Down there it was so pitch black 
that he could not see his hand in front of his nose. Nor did he dare let go 
the basket either, but went round in a circle groping and fumbling 
about. 

Then he caught sight of a tiny glimmer of light a long, long way off, just 
like the dawn. He walked toward it, and when he had gone part of the way 
it started growing brighter about him, and it wasn’t long before he saw a 
golden sun rise in the heavens, and the daylight was as bright and clear as 
in the real world. First he came to a great herd of cattle, with cows so fat 
and sleek that they glistened. And when he had passed them, he came to a 
large and splendid castle. 

There he walked through many rooms before he met anyone. At last he 
heard the whirring of a spinning wheel, and when he went in, there sat the 
king’s eldest daughter spinning copper yarn; and the room and everything 
in it were of burnished copper. 

“My! Have Christian folk come here?” exclaimed the princess. “Lord 
have mercy upon you! What do you want here?” 

“I want to rescue you from the mountain,” replied the soldier. 

“My good fellow, begone! If the Troll comes home, he’ll put an end to 
you right away. He has three heads!” she said. 

“I don’t care if he has four!” said the soldier. “Now that I’ve come, I’m 
going to stay!” 

“Well, since you’re so stubborn, I suppose I’d better see if I can help 
you,’ said the king’s daughter. Then she told him to crawl behind the big 
brewing vat which stood out in the hall. In the meantime, she would make 
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the Troll welcome, and stroke his heads until he fell asleep. “Then, when I 
go out and call in the hens, you must come in as quickly as you can,”’ she 
a “Now go out and try to swing the sword that’s lying on the 
table.” 

But the sword was too heavy; he couldn’t so much as budge it. So he had 
to take a strength-giving draught from the drinking-horn that was hanging 
behind the hall door. Then he could just raise the sword from the table. He 
took another swig, and now he could lift it; so he took a really big one, and 
was able to swing the sword as easily as could be. 

All at once the Troll came rushing in with a noise that shook the 
castle. 

“Fie! Fie! I smell the blood and bones of a Christian in my house!” he 
said. 

“Yes, a raven flew past just now,” said the king’s daughter, “and it had a 
man’s bone in its beak, which it dropped down the chimney. I threw it out, 
right away, and swept up after it, too, but I suppose it still smells.” 

“T can smell it, all right!” said the Troll. 

“But come now, I’m going to stroke your heads,” said the princess. 
“Then it'll be better when you wake up.” 

The Troll agreed right away, and it wasn’t long before he was so sound 
asleep that he snored. When she saw that he had fallen asleep, she prop- 
ped up his heads with chairs and quilts, and started calling the hens. Then 
the soldier tip-toed in with the sword, and cut off all three of the Troll’s 
heads with a single blow. 

The princess was as merry as a fiddle, and went along with him to her 
sisters so that he could rescue them from the mountain too. First they 
crossed a courtyard, and then passed through many great halls until they 
came to a huge door. 

“This is where you must go in,” said the princess. “Here it is.” 

When he opened the door, he saw a great hall, and everything inside 
was of the finest silver. There sat the middle sister spinning on a silver 
spinning wheel. 

“Oh, save you!” she said. “What do you want here?” 

“To rescue you from the Troll,” said the soldier. 

“My good fellow, begone!” said the princess. “If he finds you here, he’ll 
take your life on the spot!” 

“That’s too bad — but suppose I take his first!”’ said the soldier. 

“Well, if you really want to,” she said, “then you must crawl behind the 
big vat out in the hall. But you must hurry and come as soon as you hear 
me calling the hens.” 

But first he had to see if he were strong enough to swing the Troll-sword 
which lay on the table. It was much bigger and heavier than the first one, 
and it was all he could do to budge it. So he took three swigs from the 
horn, and then he was able to lift it. And when he had taken three more, 
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he could brandish it as though it were a pancake turner. 

After a short while there was a terrible rumbling and crashing, and 
immediately after, in came a Troll with six heads! 

“Fie! Fie!” he said, as soon as he had put his noses inside the door. “I 
smell the blood and bones of a Christian in my house!” 

“Yes, just fancy, a little while ago a raven came flying past with a 
thighbone, and dropped it down the chimney!” said the king’s daughter. 
“T threw it out, and the raven dropped it down the chimney again. At last I 
got rid of it, and hurried to smoke the smell out, but it still seems to be 
lingering,” she said. 

“T can smell it, all right!” said the Troll. 

But he was tired, so he laid his heads in the princess’s lap, and she 
stroked them until all the heads were snoring. Then she called in the hens, 
and the soldier came and chopped off all six heads as though they were 
growing on cabbage stalks. 

She was no less happy than her sister, as you can imagine; but in the 
midst of their dancing and singing they remembered their youngest sister, 
and so they led the soldier across one more large courtyard, and through a 
great many rooms, until he came to the third princess in the golden 
hall. 

She was sitting, spinning golden yarn on a golden spinning wheel, and 
from floor to ceiling the room glittered so that it hurt to look at it. 

“Preserve and help both you and me!” said the princess who was sitting 
there. “Go! Go! Or else he’ll kill us both!” 

“Just as well two as one,” said the soldier. 

The princess wept and pleaded, but it was not the slightest use. He had 
made up his mind to stay, and that was that! As there was no other way 
out, she told him to try the Troll-sword out on the table in the hall. But he 
could only just budge it — it was even bigger and heavier than the other 
two. So he had to’take down the drinking-horn from the wall, and take 
three swigs from it. But even then he could only just lift the sword. When 
he had taken three more strength-giving swigs, he swung it as easily as a 
feather. Then she made the same plan with the soldier as her two sisters 
had made: when the Troll had fallen fast asleep, she would call in the hens, 
and then he must come quickly and do away with him. 

All at once there was a booming and a shaking as though the walls and 
ceiling were about to fall down. 

“Fie! Fie! I smell the blood and bones of a Christian in my house!” said 
the Troll, sniffing the air with all his nine noses. 

“Yes, would you believe it! Just now a raven flew past and dropped a 
man’s bone down the chimney. I threw it out, and the raven threw it in, 
and back and forth it went,” said the princess. But in the end she had 
buried it, she said, and had aired the room thoroughly, but a little of the 
odor still lingered. 
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“T can smell it, all right,” said the Troll. 

“Come here and lay your heads in my lap,” said the princess. “Then it’ll 
probably be better after you've had a nap.” 

He did just as she said, and when he was snoring like a beast, she 
propped up the heads with benches and quilts so that she could get away, 
and started calling the hens. Then the soldier tiptoed in his stockinged feet, 
and struck out at the Troll so that eight heads flew off at the same time — 
the sword was too short and didn’t reach any farther. 

The ninth head woke up and started roaring, “Fie! Fie! I smell a Chris- 
tian here!”’ 

“Yes, and here is the Christian!”’ replied the soldier, and before the Troll 
could get up and grab hold of him, the soldier gave one more blow so that 
the last head rolled off. 

You may be sure the princesses were glad now that they didn’t have to 
sit and scratch the Troll’s heads any longer; there was no end to the 
kindnesses they wanted to do for the man who had freed them, and the 
youngest princess wrenched off her golden ring and knotted it into his 
hair. Then they gathered up as much gold and silver as they thought they 
could carry, and started for home. 

As soon as they tugged on the rope, the captain and the lieutenant 
hauled up the princesses one after the other. But when they were safely 
up, the soldier realized that he had been foolish not to seat himself in the 
basket and go up ahead of the princesses, for he didn’t trust his comrades 
at all. Now he decided to try them, so he put a huge lump of gold in the 
basket and jumped to one side. When it was a good halfway up, they cut 
the rope so that the basket crashed down on to the rock and the pieces 
flew about his ears. 

“Now we're rid of him!” they said. Then they threatened to kill the 
princesses if they didn’t say that they were the ones that had rescued them 
from the Trolls. The princesses didn’t like it one bit, especially the young- 
est one; but life is precious, so the captain and the lieutenant had it their 
own way. 

Now when the captain and the lieutenant came home with the prin- 
cesses, there was indeed great rejoicing at the king’s manor. The king was 
so happy that he didn’t know which foot to stand on. He took his best 
bottle of wine out of the cupboard and poured out a cup of welcome for 
the two of them; and if they hadn’t been made much of before, they were 
now, I can tell you. And they strutted back and forth, and preened them- 
selves like gentlemen the whole day, now that they were getting the king 
himself for a father-in-law; for it was clear that each would wed a princess 
— whichever one he wanted — and that they would divide half the king- 
dom between them. They both wanted the youngest, but for all they 
begged and threatened, they got nowhere. She wouldn’t have them in any 
shape or form. So they talked to the king about setting twelve men to 
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guard her; she had been so gloomy ever since she had been in the moun- 
tain, they said, and they were afraid she might do herself some harm. 

This the king agreed to do; and he told the guard to take good care of 
her, and to follow her wherever she went day and night. 

And now a feast was to be prepared for the two eldest princesses, with 
much brewing and baking. This was to be a wedding the like of which had 
never before been seen nor heard of: and they brewed, and they baked, 
and they butchered as though it would never come to an end. 

In the meantime, the soldier wandered aimlessly back and forth in the 
other world. He was sad to think that he would never again see a human 
face nor the light of day; but he had to keep himself busy with something, 
he thought, and so he went from room to room, one day and two days 
and many more. He rummaged in all the cupboards and drawers, and 
poked about in the shelves, and looked at all the fine things that were 
there. After a while he came to a drawer in a table; he pulled it out, and 
inside lay a golden key. So he tried the key in all the locks there were, but 
not one did it fit until he came to a little wall cupboard over the bed, and in 
that he found a rusty old whistle. 

“Tt might be worth trying to see if there’s any sound in it,” he thought, 
and put it to his mouth. Before he knew what was happening, there was a 
whirring and a rushing on all sides, and, all of a sudden, down swooped a 
flock of birds so large that the ground was black. 

“What does our master wish today?” they asked. 

Well, if he were their master, said the soldier, then he’d certainly like to 
know if they could tell him how to get back to the earth. 

No, there was not one who could, ““— but our mother hasn’t come yet,” 
they said. “If she can’t help you, then there’s no way!” 

So he blew the whistle once more, and after a little while he heard 
something beating its wings a long way off. At the same time a wind 
started blowing so»hard, that he was thrown from one wall of the court- 
yard to another like a wisp of hay, and if he hadn’t grabbed hold of the rail 
fence he would almost certainly have blown away at once. Thereupon an 
eagle glided down in front of him, so big that it was beyond words to 
describe. 

“You come hard, you do!” said the soldier. 

“IT come the way you blow!” said the eagle. 

Then he asked if she knew of a way for him to escape out of the world 
they were in now. 

“Nestlings can’t get away from here,” said the eagle, “but if you'll 
slaughter twelve oxen for me, so that I can eat my fill, Pll try to help you, I 
will! Have you a knife?” 

“No, but I have a sword,” said the soldier. 

When the eagle had finished off the twelve oxen, she bade him slaugh- 


ter one more and take it along as provisions for the journey. “Every time I 
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open my beak, you must be quick and throw a piece in,” she said, “or else 
I won’t be able to carry you aloft.” 

Well, he did as she asked, and hung two big sacks of meat around her 
neck; and he snuggled down among her feathers. Then the eagle flapped 
her wings, and with that they were off like a wind so that the air whistled 
past. The soldier had all he could do to hold on tight, and it was only by 
the skin of his teeth that he managed to fling the pieces of meat into the 
eagle’s beak each time she opened it. At last daylight began to glimmer 
above them; but now the eagle was losing speed and began fluttering her 
wings. The soldier was ready, and grabbed the last haunch and threw it to 
her. Then she got back her strength and flew on. And after she had sat and 
rested for a while in the top of a big fir tree, she set off with him again so 
fast that they flashed past land and sea, wherever they went. Close by the 
king’s manor he climbed down, and the eagle flew home again; but first 
she said that if there was anything he wanted, he had only to blow the 
whistle and she would come at once. 

In the meantime, everything was in readiness at the king’s manor, and 
the day was approaching when the captain and the lieutenant were to wed 
the two eldest princesses. But they were not much happier than the young: 
est sister. Never a day went by that they didn’t grieve and cry, and the 
closer they came to the wedding day, the sadder they grew. At last the 
king asked what was wrong with them. He thought it more than strange 
that they were not happy and gay now that they were free and saved, and 
were to be married as well. They had to say something, so the eldest 
princess said they would never be happy again if they couldn’t get a 
board-game like the one they had played with in the Mountain-in-the- 
Blue. 

The king thought he could certainly get one for them, so he sent word 
to all the best and most skilled goldsmiths in the land to make a board- 
game of gold for the princesses. But, for all they tried, there was not one 
who was able to make such a game. 

At last all the goldsmiths in the land had been asked save one, and he 
was a feeble old man who hadn’t turned out a proper piece of work for 
many a year, but only tinkered with a little silver work — just enough to 
keep himself alive. So the soldier went and apprenticed himself to him, 
and the old man was so happy to get an apprentice — he hadn’t had one 
for a year and a day — that he dug out a flask from his cupboard and sat 
down to drink with the soldier. It wasn’t long before the spirits had gone 
to his head, and when the soldier saw that, he persuaded the smith to go to 
the king and tell him that he could make the game for the princesses. The 
old man agreed to this on the spot, for he had made things just as fine and 
fancy in his day, he had! 

When the king heard there was someone outside who could make a 
copy of the board-game, he wasn’t slow in coming out. 
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Yes, that was quite true, replied the smith, and he stuck to his story. 


“Is it true, what they say, that you can make a game like the one my 
daughters want?” he asked. 

Yes, that was quite true, replied the smith, and he stuck to his story. 

“That’s good,” said the king. “Here is some gold for you to make it 
from. But if you fail, you shall lose your life, seeing that you have come 
forward of your own accord!” And the old man was given three days to 
make the game in. 
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Next morning, when the goldsmith had slept off his befuddlement, he 
wasn’t anywhere near so proud. He cried and carried on, and swore at his 
apprentice who had caused him to get himself into mischief while he was 
tipsy. Now the only way out would be for him to do away with himself 
right away, for there was no point in pleading for his life. If the most 
skillful goldsmiths couldn’t make such a game, it wasn’t likely that he could 
manage it. 

“Don’t worry about that, just hand over the gold,” said the soldier. “T’ll 
get the game all right. But I want a room to myself to work in,” he 
said 

This he got, and the old man’s thanks into the bargain. 

But time dragged on and on, and he did nothing, and the goldsmith 
went about moaning because he would never get on with his task. 

‘Never bother yourself about that,” said the soldier. “It’s a long time to 
the hour. If you’re not satisfied with what I’ve promised, you can make the 
game yourself!” 

It was the same tale that day and the next; and when the smith heard 
neither hammer nor file from his room all the last day either, he gave up 
all hope; for now there was no longer any chance of saving his life, he 
thought. 





“Out in the barn I’ve got a couple of ox carcasses for you,” said the soldier. 
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But as night drew on, the soldier opened his window and blew his 
whistle. 

In a trice the eagle appeared, and asked what he wanted. 

“The golden board-game which the princesses used in the Mountain- 
in-the-Blue,” said the soldier. “But no doubt you want something to eat 
first? Out in the barn I’ve got a couple of ox carcasses for you. You can 
have them,” he said. 

When the eagle had eaten them, she didn’t lose much time, and long 
before the sun rose she was back with the game. Then the soldier put it 
under his bed, and lay down to sleep. 

At the crack of dawn next morning the goldsmith came and pounded 
on his door. 

“You’ve been doing quite a bit of running,” said the soldier. “All day 
you've rushed around as if you were completely mad. If I’m not going to 
be allowed to have a night’s rest, you'll have to get another appren- 
tice!”’ 

But this time neither pleading nor praying was any use; the goldsmith 
insisted on being admitted, and at last he pushed up the latch. 

And you can imagine that there was an end to his whining! 

But even more delighted than the goldsmith were the princesses, when 
he came up to the king’s manor with the game; and most delighted of 
them all was the youngest princess. 

“Have you made that game yourself?” she asked. 

‘No, to tell the truth I haven’t,” he said. “It’s an apprentice I have.” 

“T would like to see that apprentice,” said the princess. 

All three of them wanted to meet him, and, if he valued his life, he had 
better come. 

The soldier feared neither lords nor ladies, and if it gave them any 
pleasure to look at his rags, they might as well have their wish gratified. 

The king’s youngest daughter knew him again right away; she pushed 
aside the guard, ran over and offered him her hand, and said, “Good day, 
how nice to see you again.” Then she said to the king, “Here’s the man 
who rescued us from the Trolls in the mountain! He’s the one I want to 
marry!” And she swept off his cap and showed them the ring she had 
fastened in his hair. 

Well, then the full story of the way the captain and the lieutenant had 
carried on came to light. They had to pay for it with their lives, and that 
was the énd of them. 

But the soldier got the golden crown, and half the kingdom, and wed 
the king’s youngest daughter. And at the wedding they drank and reveled 
both long and merrily, for all who were there could revel — even if they 
couldn’t all rescue the king’s daughters. 

And if they haven’t drunk their fill, they must be sitting and drinking 
and reveling still! 
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The Golden Bird 


here was once a king who had a garden. 
In that garden stood an apple tree, and 
on that tree there grew, each year, a 
golden apple. But when the time came to pick 
it, it was gone; nobody knew who had taken it 
nor what had become of it, but gone it was. 

This king had three sons. So one day he told 
them that the one who could recover the apple 
or catch the thief should inherit the kingdom 
after him, no matter whether he was the 
eldest, the youngest or the middle one. 

The eldest brother set out first, and sat down under the tree to wait for 
the thief. As night was drawing near, a golden bird came flying, and it 
shone from afar. But, when the king’s son saw the bird and the light, he 
became so frightened that he dared not stay but ran home as fast as his 
legs would carry him. 

In the morning the apple had disappeared. But now the king’s son had 
regained his courage, and so he started fitting himself out, for he wanted 


to go away to look for the golden bird. The king equipped him well and 
spared neither clothes nor money. 
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When the king’s son had travelled a while he became hungry, and, 
taking up his knapsack, he sat down by the roadside and started to eat. 
liga then a fox came out from a grove of fir trees and sat down and looked 
at him. 

“Pray give me a little food,” said the fox. 

“Tl give you some burnt horn!” said the king’s son. “TI need all the 
food for myself, as nobody knows how far or how long I shall have 
to travel.” 

“Well, that was that!” said the fox, and then he went back to the woods 
again. 

When the prince had eaten and rested, he continued on his way. After a 
while he came to a big city, and in that city was an inn where there was 
always great merriment and never sorrow. This must be a fine place to 
stay, thought the prince to himself, so he remained there. And there was 
so much dancing and drinking, and pleasure and fun, that he forgot all 
about the golden bird, and the feather, and his father and the journey, and 
the whole kingdom. Gone he was and gone he stayed. 

The next year the middle son was to try to catch the apple thief in the 
garden. Well, he sat under the tree too, when the apple was almost ripe. 
And all at once the golden bird came one night, shining like a sun, but the 
boy became so frightened that he took to his heels and ran home as fast as 
he could. 

The following morning the apple was gone; but by now the king’s son 
had regained his courage, and wanted to set out to see if he could find the 
bird. So he started fitting himself out, and the king equipped him well, and 
spared neither clothes nor money. 

But the same thing happened to him as to his elder brother: when he 
had travelled a while he became hungry, and, taking up his knapsack, he 
sat down to have lunch by the side of the road. Then a fox came out from 
a grove of fir trees and sat down to watch. 

“Pray give me a little food!” said the fox. 

“Tl give you burnt horn, I will!” said the king’s son. “Nobody knows 
how far or how long I shall have to travel, so I need all the food for 
myself.” 

“Well, that was that!” said the fox, and then he went back to the woods 
again. 

erat the king’s son had eaten and rested a while, he continued on his 
way again. After a while he came to the same city and the same inn where 
there was always merriment and never sorrow, and he, too, thought it was 
a good place to stay; and the first one he met was his brother, and so he 
stayed there. His brother had feasted and drunk so much that he hardly 
had any clothes left on his back; but now they began all over again, and 
there was such dancing and drinking, and pleasure and fun that the second 
brother also forgot about the bird, and the feather, and his father, and the 
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journey and the whole kingdom. Gone he was and gone he stayed, he 
too. 

When it was getting on for the time that the golden apple would be ripe 
again, the youngest prince was to go out in the garden and watch for the 
apple thief. He took with him a friend to help him up in the tree, and a keg 
of ale and a pack of cards to while away the time and keep them awake. All 
of a sudden there came a light that shone like a sun, so they could see 
every feather on the bird while it was still far away. The king’s son started 
climbing up into the tree, and just as the bird snatched the golden apple, 
he tried to grab it, but all he got was one of its tail feathers. So he went into 
the chamber where the king lay sleeping, and when he came in with the 
feather, the room was as bright as the clearest day. 

So he, too, wanted to go forth into the wide world to try to find out 
something about his brothers and capture the bird; for he had been so 
near that he had left a mark on it and got a feather from its tail, he said. 
Well, the king pondered a long time as to whether he should let him go, 
for it wasn’t likely that he, who was the youngest, would fare better than 
the two eldest, who were wiser in the ways of the world, and the king 
feared that he, too, would be lost. But the youngest son pleaded so earn- 
estly that at last he was allowed to go. So he fitted himself out, and the king 
equipped him with clothing and money, and then he set off on his 
way. 

When he had travelled a bit, he became hungry and, taking up his 
knapsack, he sat down to have something to eat; and just as he was doing 
this, a fox came out from a grove of fir trees, and sat down to watch. 

“Oh pray give me a little of your food,” said the fox. 

“I may well need all I have for myself,” said the prince, “for I don’t 
know how far I shall have to travel,” he said. “But I have so much that I 
can at least give you a little.” 

When the fox had a piece of meat to chew on, he asked the king’s son 
where he was going. Well, that he told him. 

“If you will listen to me, I will help you, and luck will be with you,” said 
the fox. 

The prince promised, and then they went along together. They trav- 
elled for some time until they came to the same city and the inn, where 
there was always joy and never sorrow. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to stay away from here, for the dogs are so 
troublesome,” said the fox, and then he told the prince where his brothers 
were and what they were doing. “And if you go in there, you will never 
come any farther,” he added. 

The prince promised, and gave him his hand on it, that he would not go 
inside, and then each one went his own way. But when the prince came to 
the inn and heard the music and merriment, he had to go in, no question 
about it. And when he met his brothers, there were such Carryings on that 
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he forgot about the fox, and the journey, and the golden bird, and his 
father as well. But when he had been there a while, the fox came — he had 
ventured into the city after all — and opened the door a crack and winked 
at the prince, and said that now they must be on their way. So the king’s 
son came to his senses again, and then they set out. 

When they had travelled for a while, they saw a huge mountain in the 
distance, and the fox said, “Three hundred miles beyond that mountain is 
a gilded linden tree with leaves of gold, and in that linden tree sits the 
golden bird which the feather comes from.” 

There they travelled together. As the king’s son was about to go over 
and catch the bird, the fox gave him some pretty feathers, which he was to 
wave and lure the bird down, so it would come flying and perch on his 
hand. But the fox warned him not to touch the linden tree, for a big Troll 
owned it, and if he touched even the smallest twig, the Troll would come 
and kill him on the spot. 

No, the king’s son certainly would not touch it, he said. But when the 
bird was perched on his hand, he felt he had to have one twig from the 
linden tree; he couldn’t help himself, it was so bright and fine. So he took 
just a tiny one. But at the same moment the Troll came out. 

‘“Who’s stealing my linden tree and my bird?” roared the Troll, and he 
was so angry that sparks flew from his eyes. 

‘A thief thinks that every man steals,” said the prince, “but only the one 
who doesn’t steal cleverly enough is hanged!” The Troll said it made no 
difference, and wanted to kill him. But the king’s son pleaded that his life 
should be spared. 

“Well, well,” said the Troll, “if you can bring back the horse which my 
nearest neighbor stole from me, I will spare your life!’ 

“But where will I find him?” asked the king’s son. 

“He lives three hundred miles beyond that mountain which is blue on 
the horizon,” said the Troll. 

The king’s son promised to do his best, but when he came to the fox, he 
was far from pleased. 

‘Now you have got us in a bad mess,” said the fox. “If only you had 
listened to me, we would have been on our way home by now.” 

They had to set out on the way again, since it was a matter of life and 
death and the king’s son had promised. And after a while they came to the 
stable where the prince was to find the horse. 

But when he was going in to take the horse, the fox said, “When you get 
inside the stable, you will see many bridles, both of silver and gold, hang- 
ing on the wall. But you must not touch them, for then the Troll will come 
and slay you on the spot. You must only take the ugliest and most worn- 
out one you see there.” 

Well, the king’s son promised to do as he was told, but when he got 
inside the stable, he thought it was downright unreasonable, for there 
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were plenty of fine ones, and so he took the shiniest he could find, and it 
was as bright as gold. But at that very moment the Troll came out, and he 
was so angry that the sparks flew. 

‘‘Who’s stealing my horse and my bridle?” he shrieked. 

“A thief thinks that every man steals,” said the king’s son, “but only the 
one who doesn’t steal cleverly enough is hanged.” - 

“Just the same, I am going to kill you on the spot,” said the Troll. 

But the king’s son thought his life should be spared. 

‘Well, well,” said the Troll, “If you can bring back the lovely maiden 
my nearest neighbor has stolen from me, I shall spare your life.”’ 

“Where does he live, then?” asked the king’s son. 

“Oh, he lives three hundred miles back of that big mountain which 
looks blue on the horizon,” said the Troll. 

Well, the king’s son promised to bring back the maiden, and then he 
was allowed to go, and got away with his life. 

But when he came outside, the fox wasn’t very happy, you might know. 
‘Now you have got us into a terrible mess again,” said the fox. “If only 
you had listened to me, we could have been on the way home long ago. 
Now I have a good mind not to stay with you any longer.” 

But the young prince pleaded so earnestly, and promised to do every- 
thing the fox told him to, if only he would stay with him. At last the fox 
gave in, and they became friends and were on good terms; and so they set 
out on the way again, and after a while they came to where the lovely 
maiden was. 

“Well, well,” said the fox, “‘you have promised well enough, but I dare 
not let you go in to the Troll, all the same. This time I shall go in 
myself.” 

So he went in, and after a little while he came out again with the 
maiden, and then they travelled back the same way they had come. 

When they came to the Troll who had the horse, they took both the 
horse and the shiniest bridle, and when they came to the Troll who had 
the linden tree and the bird, they took both the linden and the bird and 
started for home. 

When they had travelled for a while, they came to a field of rye. Then 
the fox said, “I hear a rumbling sound. Now you'll have to travel alone, I 
am going to stay here for a while.” Then he braided himself a garment of 
rye-straw and put it on, and he looked almost like someone standing there 
preaching. All at once all three Trolls came rushing up, thinking that they 
would catch up with them again. 

“Have you seen anyone go by with a lovely maiden, and a horse with a golden 
bridle, and a golden bird, and a gilded linden tree?” they shrieked to the fox 
who stood there preaching. 

“Yes, I’ve heard from my grandmother’s grandmother that such a party 
passed this way. But that was in the good old times when my grandmo- 
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ther’s grandmother baked cakes and sold them two for a penny, and gave 
back the penny into the bargain!” 

At this story all the Trolls burst into a fit of laughter: “Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
they said, holding onto each other. “If we’ve been asleep that long, we 
might as well turn right back and go to sleep again,” they said, and then 
they went back the same way. 

The fox set out after the king’s son; but when they came to the city with 
the inn and the brothers, the fox said, “I don’t dare go through the city for 
fear of the dogs. I must go my own way around. But now you must take 
good care so your brothers don’t get hold of you.” 

But when the king’s son came into the city, he thought it would be a 
shame not to see his brothers and have a few words with them, and so he 
stopped there a little while. But when the brothers saw him, they came out 
and took away from him the maiden, and the horse, and the bird, and the 
linden tree. And they put him in a barrel and threw it into the sea. And 
then they set off with the maiden, and the horse, and the bird, and the 
linden tree, and everything, and went home to the king’s court. But the 
maiden would not talk, and became pale and downhearted; the horse 
became so thin that it could hardly stand on its legs; the golden bird sat 
silent and no longer shone; and the linden tree withered away. 

In the meantime, the fox prowled about on the outskirts of the city, and 
waited for the king’s son and the lovely maiden, wondering what had 
become of them. He wandered hither and yon, waiting and longing, and 
at last came down to the shore; and when he caught sight of the barrel 
floating on the water, he shouted, “Are you drifting there, you empty 
barrel?” 

“Oh, it’s me,” said the king’s son inside the barrel. 

The fox started swimming out in the water as fast as he could go, caught 
hold of the barrel and dragged it ashore. Then he gnawed at the hoops, 
and when he had pulled them off the barrel, he said to the king’s son, 
“Kick and stretch!” 

The king’s son kicked, and pounded and stretched, until each stave gave 
way, and he hopped out of the barrel. Then they went to the king’s court 
together, and when they arrived, the maiden became beautiful again and 
started to talk, the horse became so fat and pretty that each hair glistened, 
the bird shone and sang, and the linden tree bloomed and its leaves spar- 
kled again. And the maiden said, “There is the one who saved me.” 

They put the linden tree in the garden, and the youngest son was to 
have the princess, for a princess she was. But the two eldest brothers were 
clapped in spiked barrels and rolled off a steep cliff. 

Then they made ready for a wedding. But first the fox begged the king’s 
son to lay him on the chopping block and cut his head off. And for all the 
king’s son tried to get out of it, it was of no avail, he had to do it. But at the 
very moment he chopped, the fox turned into a handsome prince, and 
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proved to be the brother of the princess they had saved from the Troll. So 
the wedding was held, and it was so grand and fine, and they celebrated so 
that people are still talking about it. 
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The Squire’s Bride 


silver stored in his chest, and money lent out at interest. But some- 

thing was wanting, for he was a widower. One day the daughter 
from the neighboring farm was there working for him. The Squire had 
taken quite a liking to her, and, as she was the child of poor folk, he 
thought that if he but hinted at matrimony she would jump at the chance. 
So he said to her that he had hit upon the idea of marrying again. 

“Yes, yes, one can hit upon so many things,” said the girl, standing 
there tittering. She thought the ugly old fellow could have hit upon some- 
thing which suited him better than getting married. 

“Yes, but the idea is that you should be my wife!” said the Squire. 

She said, “No! Many thanks just the same!” and thought, that day will 
never come. 

But the Squire wasn’t used to hearing ““No!”, and the less she wanted 
him, the more he was bent on getting her. When he could make no 


T here was once a rich Squire who owned a big manor, and he had 
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The boy threw himself onto the little mare’s back, and rode home at full gallop. 


headway with the girl, he sent for her father and told him that if he could 
fix it so he got her, he would forget about the money he had lent him. And 
he would throw in that piece of land which lay alongside his meadow into 
the bargain. 

Yes, he would soon straighten his daughter out, thought the father. She 
was only a child and didn’t know what was for her own good, he said. 

But for all his talking to the daughter, both soft and sharp, it helped not 
one bit. She wouldn’t have the Squire if he sat in powdered gold up to his 
ears, she said. 

The Squire waited day after day, but at last he grew angry and impa- 
tient, and so he said to the girl’s father that, if he was going to stand by his 
promise, he had better strike a blow for the cause right away, for he would 
not wait any longer. 

The man knew of no other way, he said, than for the Squire to get 
everything ready for the wedding. And, when the parson and the wedding 
guests had come, he was to send for the girl as though there was some 
work for her to do. And when she came, she must be wedded in a trice 
before she had time to collect her wits. 
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This, thought the Squire, was good and well, so he had his servants brew 
and bake and prepare for the wedding with a vengeance. 

When the wedding guests had come, the Squire shouted to one of his 
boys and said he was to run down to the neighbor south of the farm, and 
have him send up what he had promised. 

_ “But if you’re not back in the twinkling of an eye,” he said, shaking his 
fist, “I'll —” More he didn’t get said, for the boy was off as though he had 
been burnt. 

“T’m to greet you from the Master and ask for what you’ve promised,” 
said the boy to the man south of the farm. “But it has to be this very 
minute, for he’s hopping mad today!” 

“Yes, yes! Run down to the meadow and take her with you. She’s down 
there,” said the neighbor. 

The boy was off. When he came down to the meadow, the daughter was 
there raking. “I’m to fetch what your father’s promised the master,” said 
the boy. 

‘Aha! They can’t fool me that way,” she thought. “Oh, is that so?” she 
said aloud. “It’s the little white mare, isn’t it? You’ll have go to over and 
take her. She’s tethered on the other side of the pea patch,” said the 

irl. 

? The boy threw himself onto the little mare’s back, and rode home at full 
gallop. 

“Did you bring her with you?” said the Squire. 

“She’s standing out by the door,” said the boy. 

“Well, lead her up to mother’s old room, then!” said the Squire. 

“Dear me! How is that to be done?” said the boy. 

“You just do as I say!” said the Squire. “If you can’t manage her by 
yourself, you’ll have to get folk to help,” he said. He thought the girl might 
get out of hand. 

When the boy saw the Squire’s face, he realized there was no use argu- 
ing out in the yard. So he went down, and took with him all the servants 
who were there. Some hauled on the front half, and some shoved on the 
back, and at last they got the mare up the stairs and into the chamber. 
There lay the bridal outfit ready and waiting. 

“Now I’ve done that too, Master,” said the boy. “But it was an awful job 
— the worst I’ve had here at the farm.” 

“Well! Well! You won’t have done it for nothing,” said the Squire. “Now 
send the womenfolk up to dress her.” 

“But dear me! — After all!” said the boy. 

“Don’t talk back! They’re to dress her up, and they’re to forget neither 
wreath nor crown!” said the Master. 

The boy went down in the kitchen. 

“Now listen, girls,” he said, “‘you’re to go upstairs and dress that little 
mare as a bride. The Master, no doubt, wants to give the guests a laugh.” 
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Some hauled on the front half, and some shoved on the back, and at last 
they got the mare up the stairs and into the chamber. 
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But when the door opened, and the Squire’s Bride came into the great hall, 
all the wedding guests burst out laughing. 


Well, the girls put the bridal outfit on the little mare, and then the boy 
went down and said she was ready, and wearing both wreath and 
crown. 

“Well done,” said the Master. “Bring her down and I'll receive her at 
the door myself!” 

There was a tremendous clattering on the stairs, for she didn’t come 
down in silken shoes, that bride. But when the door opened, and the 
Squire’s Bride came into the great hall, all the wedding guests burst out 
laughing. 

And the Squire was so well pleased with that bride, that they say he has 
never been out courting since! 
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Little Freddie and his Fiddle 


weak and had poor health so he wasn’t able to go to work. His 
name was Fred, and small he was too, so they called him “Little 
Freddie’’. 

At home there was little to eat and little to burn, so his father went 
about the countryside trying to hire him out as a cowherd or errand boy. 
But he could find no one who would have his boy until he came to the 
sheriff. The sheriff had just got rid of his errand boy, and there was no one 
who wanted to go to him as he was known to be a rogue. That was better 
than nothing, thought the peasant. The boy would at least get something 
to eat, for at the sheriff's he was to work for his board; and nothing was 
said about wages or clothing. 

But when the boy had been there for three years, he wanted to leave, 
and then the sheriff gave him all his wages at once. He was to have a 
penny for each year he had served. “It could not be less,” said the sheriff, 
so the boy got three pennies altogether. 

To Little Freddie this seemed like big money, for he had never owned so 
much before, but still he asked the sheriff if he shouldn’t have more. 

“You have received more than you should have,” said the sheriff. 

“Shouldn’t I have anything for clothes, then?” said Little Freddie. “The 
ones I had when I came here are all worn out, and I haven’t got any new 
ones.” And now he was so tattered that the rags hung and fluttered on 
him, he said. 

“You have received what we agreed on, and three pennies besides, so I 
have finished with you,” said the sheriff. But the boy was allowed to go out 
to the kitchen and get a little food in his knapsack; and then he set out on 
the road to town to buy himself some clothes. He was both happy and 
merry, for never had he seen a penny before, and from time to time he felt 
in his pocket to see if he had all three of them. 

When he had walked far, and farther than far, he came into a narrow 
valley with high mountains on all sides, so it didn’t seem to him that there 
was any way of coming out. He began to wonder what could be on the 
other side of these mountains, and how he was going to get over them. 

He had to go up, so he set out on the way; he wasn’t able to go very fast 
and he had to rest now and then. So he counted his money to see how 
much he had. When he came up to the very top, there was nothing but a 
large mossy plateau. 


O nce there was a peasant who had an only son, and this boy was 
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There he sat down and was going to see if he had his money again, but 
before he knew it, a poor man was standing before him, and he was so big 
and tall that Little Freddie started to scream when he really saw how big 
and tall he was. 

‘Don’t be afraid of me,” said the poor man. “I’m not going to hurt you. 
All I ask for is a penny in God’s name.” 

| “Mercy!” said the boy. “I only have three pennies, and I was going to 
town to buy some clothes with them,” he said. 

“Tm worse off than you are,” said the poor man. “T haven’t any pen- 
nies, and I’m even more ragged than you are.” 

“Well, then I guess you'll have to have it,” said the lad. 

When he had gone a bit farther, he became tired and sat down to rest 
again. When he looked up, another poor man was standing there, but he 
was even bigger and uglier than the first, and when the boy really saw how 
big and ugly and tall he was, he started to scream. 

“Don’t be afraid of me. I’m not going to hurt you. All I ask for is a 
penny, in God’s name,” said the poor man. 

“Mercy! The truth is,” said the boy, “that I have only two pennies, 
and I was going to town to buy some clothes with them. Had I met you 
before —”’ 

“T’m worse off than you are,” said the poor man. “I have no pennies at 
all, and a larger body and fewer clothes.” 

“Well, then I guess you'll have to have it,” said the boy. 

So he walked a while again until he became tired, and then he sat down 
to rest, and once he was seated another man was standing before him; but 
he was so big and ugly and tall that the boy looked upwards and upwards, 
until he was looking straight up to the sky, and when he really saw how big 
and ugly and ragged he was, he began to scream. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, my lad,” said the man. “I’m not going to hurt 
you, for ’m only a poor man who is begging for a penny in God’s 
name. 

“Mercy! The truth is,” said Little Freddie, “that I have only one penny 
left, and I’m going to town to buy some clothes with it. If only I had met 
you before —” 

“Well, I have no penny at all, and a bigger body and fewer clothes, so 
it’s worse for me than for you,” said the poor man. 

Then he would have to have the penny, said Little Freddie. There was 
no way out of that, for then each one had his and he had none. 

“Now, since you have been so good-hearted and given away everything 
you owned,” said the poor man, “I will give you a wish for each penny.” It 
was the same poor man who had received all three pennies. He had just 
changed his appearance each time so that the boy could not recognize him 
again. 

“Tve always loved to hear the fiddle play, and to see people so merry 
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and glad that they danced,” said the boy. “So — if I may wish for anything 
I like — I’ll wish for such a fiddle that everything alive must dance to it,” 
he said. 

That he should get, but it was a poor wish, said the poor man. “You'll 
have to wish something better for the other pennies.” 

‘“T’ve always wanted to hunt and shoot,” said the boy, “so, if I may wish 
for what I’d like, then I’ll wish me such a musket that I hit whatever I aim 
at, be it ever so far away.” 

He should get that, but it was a poor wish, said the poor man. “You'd 
better wish something better for the last penny.” 

‘T’ve always longed to be with people who were good and kind- 
hearted,” said Little Freddie. “So if I may wish for whatever I'd like, I 
would want it so that no one could refuse me the first thing I asked 
for.” 

“That wasn’t such a poor wish,” said the poor man, and then he strode 
away among the hills and was gone. And the boy lay down to sleep, and 
the next day he came down from the mountain with his fiddle and his 
musket. 

First he went to the storekeeper and asked for clothes; and at one farm 
he asked for a horse, and at another he asked for a sleigh, and at one place 
he asked for a fur coat, and not a “No’”’ did he hear, for no matter how 
stingy they were, they had to give him what he asked for. At last he 
travelled through the countryside like a real gentleman, with horse and 
sleigh. 

When he had travelled for a while he met the sheriff for whom he had 
served. 

“Good day, master,” said Little Freddie, stopping and lifting his cap. 

“Good day,” said the sheriff. “Have J been your master?” he asked. 

“Yes, don’t you remember that I served you for three years, for three 
pennies?” said Little Freddie. 

“Good gracious! Then you’ve made good in no time!” said the sheriff. 
“But how has it happened that you have become such a fine gentle- 
man?” 

“Oh, that’s a long story,” said Little Freddie. 

“And are you so bent on pleasure that you travel with a fiddle, too?” 
said the sheriff. 

“Yes, I’ve always liked to make folk dance,” said the boy. “But the finest 
thing I have is this musket here,” he said, “‘for it brings down everything I 
aim at, no matter how far away it is. Do you see that magpie sitting in that 
spruce tree over there?” said Little Freddie. “What will you bet that I can’t 
hit it from where we are now standing?” 

The sheriff was willing, if need be, to bet both horse and farm, and a 
hundred dalers besides, that he couldn’t; but as it was, he put up all the 
money he had with him, and he would fetch the bird when it fell, for he 
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didn’t believe that it was possible to shoot so far with any musket. But as 
soon as the shot was fired, the magpie fell into a big bramble patch, and 
the sheriff strode all the way in to fetch it, and picked it up. At the same 
moment Little Freddie started playing his fiddle, and the Sheriff began to 
dance so the thorns tore at him; and the boy played and the Sheriff danced 
and cried and pleaded until the rags flew off him, and he had hardly a 
thread left on his back. 

“Well, now I think you are just as ragged as I was when I left your 
service,’ said the boy, “so now I will let you go.” But first the sheriff had to 
pay him what he had bet that the boy couldn’t hit the magpie. 

When Little Freddie came to town, he went to an inn. He played on his 
fiddle, and everyone who came there started dancing, and he lived both 
merrily and well; he had no sorrows for no one could say “No” to what he 
asked for. 

But one day, when the merrymaking was at its liveliest, the watch came 
to arrest the boy and drag him to the town hall; for the sheriff had com- 
plained about him, and said that he had both assaulted and robbed him, 
and nearly taken his life. And now he should be hanged, there was no way 
out. 

But Little Freddie had a way out of everything, and that was the fiddle. 
He started to play, and the watch had to dance until they fell down gasp- 
ing. Then they sent for soldiers and guards, but they fared no better. As 
soon as Little Freddie took to playing his fiddle, they had to dance as long 
as he was able to make a sound; but they were worn out long before 
that. 

But finally they sneaked in on him and took him when he was asleep at 
night, and when they had him, he was sentenced to be hanged right away, 
and it was off to the gallows at once. A large crowd had come to witness 
this rare spectacle. And the sheriff was there, too, and he was so overjoyed 
because he would be repaid for the money and his torn skin, and see that 
they hanged the boy. 

But it didn’t go quickly, for Little Freddie was a feeble walker, and he 
made himself even feebler; the fiddle and the musket he carried along, too, 
for nobody could get them away from him. And when he came to the 
gallows, and was going to climb, he rested on every rung of the ladder. On 
the topmost rung he sat down, and asked if they could refuse him one 
wish: that he might be allowed to do one thing. He would so like to play 
just one little tune on his fiddle before they hanged him. 

“Tt would be both a sin and a shame to refuse him that,” they said. They 
couldn’t say ““No” to what he asked for. But the sheriff begged, in heaven’s 
name, not to let him pluck on a string, or else it would be the end of them 
all. As for himself, they must tie him to the birch tree which stood there, 
should the boy start playing. 

It didn’t take Little Freddie long to get the fiddle to sound, and everyone 
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there started to dance, both those on two legs and those on four: both 
deacon and parson, and clerk and bailiff, and sheriff and hangman, and 
dogs and pigs. They danced and laughed and shrieked all at the same time; 
some danced until they lay stretched out as though dead; some danced 
until they fainted. They all fared pretty badly, but it went worst with the 
sheriff, for he stood tied to the birch, and danced and rubbed big patches 
of skin off his back. But no one thought of doing anything to Little Fred- 
die, and he could go wherever he wished with his fiddle and musket. And 
he lived happily the rest of his days, for there was no one who could say 
“No” to the first thing he asked for. 
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From the time he was a small boy, he would never do anything, 
but just sat raking in the ashes. 


Soria Moria Castle 


here was once a couple who had a son, and his name was Halvor. 

From the time he was a small boy he would never do anything, but 

just sat raking in the ashes. His parents sent him away to learn 
many different trades, but Halvor would not stick to anything, for when 
he had been away a few days, he ran away from the trade, came home, 
and sat down in the hearth and poked in the ashes as before. 

Now it happened one day that a skipper came and asked Halvor if he 
would like to come with him and go to sea, and see foreign parts. Yes, 
Halvor would like that, and it took him but a short time go get ready. 

How long they sailed, I haven’t heard, but after a while a terrible storm 
struck the ship, and when it had abated and the sea was calm again, they 
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didn’t know where they were; they had been driven up along a coast 
unknown to them all. 

As it was so still that not even a feather was stirring, Halvor asked the 
Skipper if he might go ashore and look around, for he would rather walk 
than lie and sleep. 

“Do you think you can show yourself to people?” said the Skipper. 
“Why, you have no other clothes than the rags on your back.” 

But Halvor insisted, and at last he was allowed to go; but he was to come 
back as soon as the wind came up. So Halvor went ashore, and it was a 
lovely land; everywhere he went there were great plains, with fields and 
meadows, but not a living soul did he see. Then the wind started blowing, 
but Halvor thought he had not seen enough yet, and he wanted to walk a 
little longer to see if he could find some people. After a while, he came to a 
wide road which was so level that one could have rolled an egg on it. On 
this road Halvor trudged along, and towards evening he saw a great castle 
in the distance, its windows ablaze with light. He had been walking the 
whole day, and as he had not had much to eat, he was now quite hungry. 
But the closer he came to the castle, the more frightened he became. 

Inside the castle a fire was burning on the hearth, and Halvor went into 
the kitchen, which was finer than any kitchen he had ever seen before. The 
dishes there were of both gold and silver, but he did not see a living soul 
anywhere. After he had stood a while, and no one came, he went over and 
opened a door, and there sat a princess spinning. 

“Oh dear me!” she cried. ‘““What Christian soul dares come in here? You 
had better go again lest the Troll eat you up; for a Troll with three heads 
lives here!” 

“T don’t mind if he has four more, I’d like to see that fellow,” said the 
boy. “And I won’t leave, because I have done no wrong. But you must give 
me something to eat, because I am frightfully hungry.” 

When Halvor had eaten his fill, the princess told him to try to swing the 
big sword that hung on the wall. But no, he couldn’t swing it, he couldn’t 
even lift it once. 

“Well,” said the princess, “then you must take a swallow from that 
bottle hanging beside it, for that is what the Troll does when he is going 
out to use the sword.” 

Halvor took a swallow, and right away he could swing the sword as 
though it were nothing. Now, he thought, it didn’t matter when the Troll 
appeared. 

All at once the Troll came bursting in; Halvor was behind the door. 

“Ugh! Ugh! I smell the smell of Christian blood!” said the Troll, and 
stuck his head inside the door. 

“Yes, and you'll soon know why,” said Halvor and chopped off all the 
heads. 


The princess was so happy, now that she had been saved, that she 
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roared the Troll. 


Here I smell the blood of a Christian man!” 


Ugh! 


“Ugh! Ugh! 
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danced and sang, but then she came to think of her sisters, and so she said, 
“Oh, if only my sisters were saved too!” 

“Where are they?” asked Halvor. 

Well, she told him: one of them had been taken away by a Troll to a 
castle six leagues away, and the other was held by a Troll in a castle nine 
leagues beyond that one. “But first you must help me get rid of this body,” 
she said. 

Well, Halvor was so strong, he had the place straightened up and clean 
in no time. Then he ate, and slept pleasantly and well, and the next 
morning he started off at dawn, but he knew no peace, and he ran and 
walked the whole day. When he caught sight of the castle, he became a 
little frightened again, for it was much finer than the first. But there was 
not a person to be seen here either; so Halvor went right into the kitchen, 
and he didn’t stop there but went straight on. 

“Does any Christian dare come here?” cried the princess. “I don’t know 
how long I have been here, but in all that time I have never seen a 
Christian soul. You must leave at once, for a Troll with six heads lives 
here!”’ 

“T wouldn’t go,” said Halvor, “even if he had six more!” 

“He will take and gobble you alive,” said the princess. 

But that didn’t matter. Halvor would not leave, for he was not afraid of 
the Troll. But he said he would like some food and drink, for he was 
hungry after the journey. 

So he got as much as he wanted, but once again the princess begged him 
to leave. 

“No,” said Halvor, “I’m not going, for I have done no wrong, and I] 
haven’t anything to be afraid of.” 

“He won’t ask about that,” said the princess, “for he will seize you 
without law or right. But since you won’t go, try to swing the sword which 
the Troll uses to fight with.” 

He could not swing the sword, but then the princess told him to take a 
drink from the bottle which hung beside it, and when he had done that he 
could swing it. 

All at once the Troll came, and he was so huge and burly that he had to 
go sideways to get in through the door. When he had got his first head in, 
he shouted, “Ugh! Ugh! I smell the smell of Christian blood!” 

But right away Halvor chopped off the first head, and then all the 
others. The princess was so happy that she didn’t know which leg to stand 
on, but then she remembered her sisters, and said that she wished they 
could be saved too. 

Halvor thought it could be managed somehow, and he wanted to be on 
his way at once. But first he had to help the princess remove the body of 
the Troll, and the next morning he set out on the Way. 

It was far to the castle, and he walked and ran to. get there in time, but 
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late in the evening he saw it in the distance, and it was even finer than the 
other two. This time he was not a bit frightened, but went through the 
kitchen and right in. There sat a princess who was lovelier than any he had 
ever seen before. 

Like her sisters, she told him that there had not been a Christran soul in 
the place as long as she had been there, and she warned him to leave at 
once if he wanted to save his life. The Troll would eat him alive — he had 
nine heads, she said. 

“Even if he had nine more, in addition to those nine, and still nine 
more, I’m not going,” said Halvor. 

The princess bade him so pitiably to go, but Halvor insisted on staying 
and said, “Let him come whenever he wants to!” 

Then she gave him the Troll’s sword, and told him to take a drink from 
the bottle so he could swing it. 

Just then the Troll came rushing in with a great din, and he was even 
bigger and bulkier than the other two, and he also had to crawl sideways 
to come through the door. 

“Ugh! Ugh! Ugh! Here I smell the blood of a Christian man!” roared the 
Troll. 

At the same moment, Halvor cut off the first head, and then all the 
others; but the last one was the toughest of them all, and it was the hardest 
job Halvor had ever had getting that off, even though he felt strong 
enough. 

Now all the princesses came together at the castle, and they were hap- 
pier than they had ever been in all their lives; and they were fond of 
Halvor, and he was fond of them, and he could have the one he liked best. 
But of all three, the youngest was fondest of him. 

As the days went on, Halvor began to be moody and restless, so the 
princesses asked what he was brooding over, and if he did not like to be 
with them. Yes, that he liked, for they had enough to live on, and he was 
well off in every way. But he was longing for his home, for his parents 
were still living and he wanted to see them again. 

The princesses told him that it could easily be arranged. “You may go, 
and you can come back here again, and no harm shall come to you either 
way if only you do as we now tell you.” 

Halvor promised to do as they told him, so they dressed him like the 
finest prince, and put a ring on his finger of such a kind that with it he 
could wish himself both there and back again. But they warned him not to 
lose it, and not to mention their names, for then it would be the end of all 
their happiness, and he would never see them again. 

“If only I were home and home were here,” said Halvor, and, just as he 
wished, it came true: he was standing outside his parents’ cottage, before 
he knew it. It was at twilight and when his parents saw this elegant stran- 
ger enter, they were quite bewildered, and started to bow and curtsy. 
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Halvor asked if he could spend the night there. 

“Oh, that would be impossible,” they said. ‘We have nothing to offer a 
fine fellow like you. But go up to the big farmhouse, it’s not far, you can 
see the chimney stack from here. There they have everything.” 

Halvor did not want to do that, he would rather stay with them. But 
they insisted he go up to the farm, for there he could get both food and 
drink, while they had not even a chair to offer him. 

“No,” said Halvor. “I won’t go up there before early tomorrow morn- 
ing. Let me stay here tonight. Then I can sit by the hearth.” 

The old people could not refuse him that, so Halvor sat by the hearth 
and started raking in the ashes, just as he had done when he lived at 
home. 

They talked about many things, and finally Halvor asked if they had 
ever had any children. 

Yes, they had a son, and his name was Halvor, but they didn’t know 
what had become of him, or whether he was dead or alive. 

“Couldn’t it be me, then?” asked Halvor. 

“Oh to be sure!” said the old woman getting up. “Halvor was so lazy, he 
would never do anything, and his clothes were always in rags and tatters, 
so he could never have become a fine fellow like you, Sir.” 

After a while the old woman went over to the hearth to stir up the fire, 
and as the glow from the embers shone on Halvor’s face, she recognized 
him. 

“Well, God bless us! Are you really Halvor?” she cried, and the old 
parents were quite wild with joy, so happy were they. 

He had to tell them everything that had happened to him, and his 
mother was so fond of him that she wanted to take him up to the big farm 
house at once to show him off to the girls who had always been so proud 
and haughty. 

She led the way, and Halvor went after her. When she got there, she 
told them that Halvor had returned home, and now they would see for 
themselves how fine he was. He looks like a prince, she said. 

“Oh, a likely story!” said the girls, tossing their heads. “He can’t be 
anything but the ragamuffin he always was.” 

At that moment Halvor came in, and the girls were so flustered when 
they saw him that they left their kirtles by the hearth where they had been 
sitting and ran out in just their petticoats. When they came back again, 
they were all so ashamed that they hardly dared look at Halvor, with 
whom they had always been so grand and haughty before. 

‘Well, you always thought you were so fine and beautiful that there was 
no one like you, but you should see the eldest princess I have freed,” said 
Halvor. “Beside her you look like shepherd girls. And the next eldest 
princess is still more beautiful; but the youngest, who is my sweetheart, is 
more beautiful than the sun and moon. If only they were here so you 
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The princesses wanted to sit and rest a bit. 


could see them for yourself!” 

Hardly had he said this, before they stood there. But now Halvor felt so 
badly, as he remembered what he had promised the princesses. At the 
farm they had a feast, and a great fuss was made over the princesses. But 
they would not stay there. “We want to go down to your parents, and look 
around for a while,” they said to Halvor. So he went along. 

On their way they came to a large lake, and close by was a lovely green 
slope where the princesses wanted to sit and rest a bit, and look out over 
the water. When they had been sitting there for a while, the youngest 
princess said, “Let me comb your hair for a while, Halvor.” Well, Halvor 
laid his head in her lap, and then she started combing, and it wasn’t long 
before Halvor was asleep. 

Then she took her ring off his finger and replaced it with another one, 
and then she said to her sisters, ““Take my hand, as I am taking yours, and 
let us wish together that we were in Soria Moria Castle.” 

When Halvor woke up, he realized at once that he had lost the Prin- 
cesses, and he began to wail and lament, and was so disheartened that he 
could not be consoled. And for all his parents pleaded with him, he would 
not stay at home, but bade them farewell, saying that he might never see 
them again, for if he didn’t find the princesses again, life would not be 
worth living. 

He had three hundred dalers left, so he put them in his pocket and set 
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out on the way. When he had walked some distance, he met a man with a 
good horse; he wanted to buy it, so he started bargaining with the 
man. 

“To tell the truth, I hadn’t thought of selling it,” said the man, “but if we 
can agree on a price —” 

Halvor asked what he wanted for it. 

~“T didn’t pay much for it, nor is it worth much, either. It’s a good horse 
to ride on, but it’s not much of a draught horse. It will always carry you 
and your bag, if you walk a while and ride a while.” 

At last they agreed on the price, and Halvor put his knapsack on the 
horse and went on his way, sometimes riding and sometimes walking. 

At dusk he came to a green meadow, and there stood a great tree under 
which he sat down. He let the horse loose to graze, and took his knapsack 
off the horse. At daybreak he continued on his way, for he could not rest, 
and was eager to find the princesses. So he walked and rode the whole 
day, through a deep forest where there were many grassy clearings which 
shone very prettily through the trees. He did not know where he was nor 
where he was going, but he took no more time to rest than was needed for 
the horse to get a little to eat when they came to one of the green spots, 
and he himself took out his knapsack. He walked and he rode, and thought 
the forest would never come to an end. 

Towards the second evening Halvor saw a light shining through the 
trees. “If only someone were up, I could warm myself and get something 
to eat,” he thought. 

When he came to the light, he saw it was a miserable little hut, and 
through the window he saw an old man and an old woman inside. Their 
hair looked like grey moss, and the woman’s nose was so long that she sat 
by the hearth and used it to rake the coals with. 

“Good evening,” said Halvor. 

“Good evening,” answered the old woman. “But what is your errand 
here? Christian folk haven’t been here for over a hundred years.” 

Well, Halvor said that he was on his way to Soria Moria Castle, and 
asked if she could show him the right way. 

“No,” said the old woman, “‘but soon the Moon will come up and I will 
ask him. He should know, for he shines on everything.” 

When the Moon rose bright and clear over the treetops, the old woman 
went outside. 

“Oh Moon! Oh Moon!” she shrieked. “Can you tell me the way to Soria 
Moria Castle?” 

‘No, I cannot,” said the Moon, “for the time I shone there, a cloud was 
in the way.” 

‘But just wait a while longer,” said the old woman to Halvor. “Soon the 
West Wind will come by here, and he might know, for he puffs and blows 
in every direction.” 
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“Soon the Moon will come up and I will ask him.” 


“Well, well, have you a horse too?” asked the old woman when she 
came in again. “Don’t let him stand here by the door and starve. Let the 
poor creature loose in the field to fill his belly instead! But wouldn’t you 
like to swap it?” she said. “We have a pair of old boots here, in which you 
can cover a distance of fifteen miles with every step you take. And you can 
have the boots in exchange for your horse. Then you will be at Soria 
Moria Castle so much the sooner.” 

Halvor was quite willing to swap the horse for the boots, and the old 
woman was so glad to get the horse that she was ready to dance with joy. 
“For now I can ride to church, I too,” she said. 

But Halvor was still very restless, and wanted to leave the place at once, 
but the old woman said there was no hurry. “Lie down on the bench and 
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sleep a little, for we have no bed for you,” she said. “T shall keep an eye 
out for the West Wind when he comes.” 

All of a sudden the West Wind came roaring so that the walls shook and 
groaned. The old woman ran outside. 

West Wind! West Wind! Can you tell me the way to Soria Moria 
Castle? There is someone here who is going there.” 

“Yes, I know the way very well,” said the West Wind. “I am just going to 
dry some clothes for the wedding which is going to take place there. If he 
is quick on his feet, he may come along with me.” 

Halvor rushed out. 

‘You will have to hurry, if you want to keep up with me,” said the West 
Wind, and he set off over hill and dale, and mountain and valley; and it 
was all Halvor could do to keep up. 

‘Well, I have no time to be with you any longer,” said the West Wind, 
“for first I have to blow down a strip of fir trees, before I come to the 
bleaching place and dry the clothes. But if you will keep to the path 
running along the edge of the hill, you will come to some girls who are 
washing clothes, and then you are not far from Soria Moria Castle.” 

After a while Halvor came to the girls who were washing, and they 
asked if he had seen anything of the West Wind. He was to come to dry 
clothes for the wedding. 

“Yes,” said Halvor, “he is only over knocking down a strip of fir trees. 
He will be here soon.” Then he asked them the way to Soria Moria 
Castle. 

They showed him the road, and when he reached the castle, the court- 
yard was so full of people and horses that it was swarming. But Halvor’s 
clothes were now so torn and tattered from following the West Wind 
through bushes and shrubs, that he kept out of sight until dinner time on 
the day of the wedding. 

When, as was the custom, the guests were to drink to the bride, and the 
master of ceremonies drank with them all, his turn came to drink with 
Halvor. Halvor drank the toast, then dropped into the glass the ring the 
princess had placed on his finger when he lay by the water, and bade the 
master of ceremonies take the glass to the bride and greet her from him. 
Then the princess got up from the table at once. 

‘Who deserves best to get one of us,”’ she said, “the one who has freed 
us, or the groom beside me?” 

There was only one answer to that, they all felt, and when Halvor heard 
it, he wasn’t long in stepping out of his rags and getting spruced up as a 
bridegroom. 

“Yes, there is the right man!” cried the princess when she caught sight of 
him. 

Then she threw out the other one, and was wedded to Halvor. 
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The Princess who Always had to have 
the Last Word 


willful in her speech that she always had to have the last word, and 
therefore he promised that the one who could make her hold her 
tongue should get the princess and half the kingdom into the bargain. 

There were plenty who wanted to try, you may believe, for it’s not 
everyday one can get a king’s daughter and half a kingdom just for the 
asking. The gate to the king’s manor didn’t stop swinging for a moment; 
they came in flocks and droves, from east and west, both riding and 
walking. But there was no one who could make the princess stop talking. 
At last the king made it known that those who tried but couldn’t would be 
branded on both ears with that big branding iron of his — he wouldn’t 
have all this running to his manor for nothing. 

Now there were three brothers who had also heard tell of the princess, 
and, as they weren’t well off at home, they wanted to go out and try their 
luck, and see if they could win the king’s daughter and half the kingdom. 
They were on good terms and got along pretty well, and so they went 
together, all three. 

When they had gone a bit of the way, the youngest brother, who was 
called the Ash Lad, found a dead magpie. 

“T ook what I found! Look what I found!” he shouted. 

‘“What’ve you found?” asked his brothers. 

“T found a dead magpie,” he said. 

“Fie! Drop it! What are you going to do with that?” said the two, who 
always thought they were the wisest. 

“Oh, I’ve nothing better to do, and nothing better to carry, so I'll just 
take it along with me,” said the Ash.Lad. 

When they had gone a bit farther, the Ash Lad found an old willow 
hank, so he picked it up. 

“T ook what I found! Look what I found!” he shouted. 

‘What’ve you found now?” said the brothers. 

“T found a willow hank,” he replied. 

‘Pooh! What are you going to do with that? Drop it!” said the two. 

“T’ve nothing better to do, and nothing better to carry, so Pll just take it 
along with me,” said the Ash Lad. 

When they had gone a little farther, he found a bit of a broken saucer. 
This he also picked up. 


AR here was once a king; he had a daughter who was so wayward and 
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“Boys! Look what I found! Look what I found!”’ he said. 

“Well, what did you find now?” asked the brothers. 

‘““A bit of broken saucer,” he said. 

“Ugh! Now that was something to take along! Drop it!” they said. 

“Oh, I’ve nothing better to do, and nothing better to carry, so Pll just 
take it along with me,” replied the Ash Lad. 
~ When they had gone a little farther, he found a crooked ram’s horn, and 
just after he found the mate to it. 

“Look what I found! Look what I found, boys!” he shouted. 

‘“What’ve you found now?” said the others. 

“Two ram’s horns,” replied the Ash Lad. 

“Ugh! Drop them! What are you going to do with them?” they said. 

“Oh, I’ve nothing better to do, and nothing better to carry, so I'll just 
take them along with me,” said the Ash Lad. 

In a little while he found a wedge. 

“But fellows, look what I found! Look what I found!” he shouted. 

“That’s a mighty lot of finding you’ve been doing! What have you found 
this time?” said the two eldest. 

“T found a wedge,” he replied. 

“Oh, drop it! What are you going to do with that?” they said. 

“T’ve nothing better to do, and nothing better to carry, so I'll just take it 
along with me,” said the Ash Lad. 

As they walked over the fields by the king’s manor — where manure 
had recently been spread — the Ash Lad bent down and picked up a 
worn-out shoe sole. 

“Say, fellows! Look what I found! Look what I found!” he said. 

“Tf only you’d find a little sense by the time you got there!” said the two. 
‘What did you find this time?” 

“A worn-out shoe sole,” he replied. 

“Ugh! That was really something to pick up! Drop it! What are you going 
to do with it?” said the brothers. 

“Oh, I’ve nothing better to do, and nothing better to carry, so Ill just 
take it along with me, if I’m to win the princess and half the kingdom,” 
said the Ash Lad. 

“Yes, you’re likely to do that, you are!” said the two. 

Then they were let in to the princess — first the eldest. 

“Good day,” he said. 

“Good day yourself,” she said, twisting and turning. 

“Tt s terribly warm in here,” he said. 

“It’s warmer in the coals,” replied the princess. There lay the branding 
iron, ready and waiting. When he saw that, his courage failed him right 
away, and so it was all up with him. 

The middle brother didn’t fare any better. 

“Good day,” he said. 
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“No, you’re not worn-out, but this is!” replied the boy. 


“Good day yourself,” she said, starting to squirm. 

“It’s terribly hot in here,” he said. 

“Tt’s hotter in the coals,’”’ she said. At that, he too lost both voice and 
speech, and so it was out with the iron again. 

Then came the Ash Lad. 

“Good day,” he said. 

“Good day yourself,” she replied, twisting and turning. 

“Tt’s good and warm in here,” said the Ash Lad. 

“It’s warmer in the coals,” she replied. A third one didn’t make her 
temper any sweeter. 

I suppose I can roast my magpie there, then?” he asked. 

“Ym afraid she’ll burst,” said the king’s daughter. 

“Oh, that’ll be no trouble! I’ll put this willow hank around it,” replied 
the boy. 

“Tt’s too wide!”’ she said. 

“Tl drive in a wedge!” said the boy, and took out the wedge. 

“The fat’ll run off her!” said the king’s daughter. 

“Tl catch it in this!” replied the boy, and held up the bit of broken 
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saucer. “You're twisting my words!” said the princess. 

‘No! Your words aren’t twisted, but this is!” replied the boy, and took 
out one of the ram’s horns. 

“Well! I’ve never seen the like!”’ shouted the princess. 

“Here’s the like of it!” said the boy, and took out the other one. 

‘“You’re bent on wearing me out, aren’t you?” she said. 

“No, you’re not worn-out, but this is!” replied the boy, and pulled out 
the shoe sole. 

So the princess had to hold her tongue! 

“Now you're mine!” said the Askelad, and so he got her, and half the 
realm and kingdom into the bargain. 
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The Ash Lad who had an Eating Match 
with the Troll 


here was once a farmer who had three sons. He was badly off, and 

| old and feeble, and his sons wouldn’t turn their hands to a thing. 

To the farm belonged a large, good forest, and there the father 

wanted the boys to chop wood and see about paying off some of the 
debt. 

At last he got them around to his way of thinking, and the eldest was to 
go out chopping first. When he had made his way into the forest, and had 
started chopping a shaggy fir tree, a big, burly Troll came up to him. 

“If you’re chopping in my forest, ’m going to kill you!” said the 
Troll. 

When the boy heard that, he flung aside the axe and headed for home 
again as best he could. He got home clean out of breath, and told them 
what had happened to him. But his father said he was chicken-hearted. 
The Trolls had never scared him from chopping wood when he was young, 
he said. 

On the next day the second son was to set out, and he fared just like the 
first. When he had struck the fir tree a few blows with his axe, the Troll 
came up to him, too, and said, “If you’re chopping in my forest, I’m going 
to kill you!” 

The boy hardly dared look at him. He flung aside the axe and took to 
his heels just like his brother, and just as fast. When he came home again, 
his father became angry and said that the Trolls had never scared him 
when he was young. 

On the third day the Ash Lad wanted to set out. 

“You?” said the two eldest. “You'll certainly manage it — you who’ve 
never been beyond the front door!” 

He didn’t say much to that, the Ash Lad didn’t, but just asked for as big a 
lunch as possible to take with him. His mother had no curds, so she hung 
the cauldron over the fire to curdle a little cheese for him. This he put in 
his knapsack, and set out on his way. 

When he had been chopping for a little while, the Troll came to him and 
said, “If you’re chopping in my forest, I’m going to kill you!” 

But the boy wasn’t slow. He ran over to the knapsack to get the cheese, 
and squeezed it till the whey spurted. “If you don’t hold your tongue,” he 
shrieked to the Troll, “I'll squeeze you the way I’m squeezing the water out 
of this white stone!” 
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“Nay, dear fellow! Spare me!” said the Troll. “I'll help you to chop!” 

Well, on that condition the boy would spare him, and the Troll was 
clever at chopping, so they managed to fell and cut up many cords of 
wood during the day. 

As evening was drawing nigh, the Troll said, “Now you can come home 
with me. My house is closer than yours.” 

Well, the boy went along, and when they came to the Troll’s home, he 
was to make up the fire in the hearth, while the boy was to fetch water for 
the porridge pot. But the two iron buckets were so big and heavy that he 
couldn’t so much as budge them. 

So the boy said, “It’s not worth taking along these thimbles. I’m going 
after the whole well, I am!” 

“Nay, my dear fellow,” said the Troll. “I can’t lose my well. You make 
the fire and I'll go after the water.” 

When he came back with the water, they cooked up a huge pot of 
porridge. 

“Tf it’s all the same to you,” said the boy, “let’s have an eating 
match!” 

“Oh yes!” replied the Troll, for at that he felt he could always hold his 
own. 

Well, they sat down at the table, but the boy stole over and took the 
knapsack and tied it in front of him, and he scooped more into the knap- 
sack than he ate himself. When the knapsack was full, he took up his knife 
and ripped a gash in it. The Troll looked at him, but didn’t say any- 
thing. 

Hh ed they had eaten a good while longer, the Troll put down his 
spoon. “Nay! Now I can’t manage any more!” he said. 

“You must eat!” said the boy. “I’m barely half full yet. Do as I did and 
cut a hole in your stomach, then you can eat as much as you wish!” 

“But doesn’t that hurt dreadfully?” asked the Troll. 

“Oh, nothing to speak of,” replied the boy. 

So the Troll did as the boy said, and then, you might know, that was the 
end of him. 

But the boy took all the silver and gold to be found in the mountain, and 
went home with it. With that he could at least pay off some of the 
debt. 
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The Companion 


daughter in a far-off land; and she was as red and as white as milk 

and blood, and so rich that there could never be an end to her 
riches. When he awoke, it seemed to him that she was still standing before 
him in the flesh, and he thought her so fine and pretty that he could not 
live if he did not marry her. So he sold all he owned, and set out into the 
world to seek her. 

He walked far, and farther than far, and in the winter he came to a land 
where all the highways lay end-to-end in a straight line, and made no 
turning. When he had wandered straight ahead a three-month’s time, he 
came to a city; and outside the church door stood a big block of ice with a 
body inside it, and the whole congregation spat on it as they went past. 

The boy wondered about this, and when the parson came out of the 
church, he asked him what it was all about. 

“That is a grievous evil-doer,” said the parson. “He has been put to 
death for the sake of his ungodliness, and set up there to be scoffed and 
scorned.” 

“What did he do, then?” asked the boy. 

“In this life he was a wine-tapper,” said the parson, “and he mixed the 
wine with water!” 

That didn’t seem to the boy to be such an evil deed, and as long as he 
had paid for it with his life, they might just as well let him have a Christian 
burial, and rest in peace after death. 

No, said the parson, that could never be, not in any shape or form; for 
folk were needed to break him out of the ice, money was needed to buy 
consecrated ground from the church, the gravedigger had to be paid for 
the grave, the sexton for the hymns, and the parson for the commit- 
ment. 

“Do you think anyone would pay all that for an executed sinner?” he 
asked. 

Yes, said the boy, once he got him into the ground, he certainly would 
pay for the burial out of the little he had. 

So they broke the wine-tapper out of the block of ice, and laid him in 
consecrated ground; they rang and sang over him, and the parson scat- 
tered on the earth, and they caroused so at the burial feast that they 
laughed and cried by turns. 


ae here was once a peasant boy who dreamed he was to wed a king’s 
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“Do you think anyone would pay all that for an executed sinner?” 
asked the parson. 


But when the boy had paid for the burial feast, he hadn’t many shillings 
left in his pocket. 


He set out on his way again, but he hadn’t gone far before a man caught 
up with him, and asked if he didn’t think it was dreary to walk alone. 
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No, the boy didn’t think so, for he always had something to think about, 
he said. 

But maybe he might need a servant all the same, asked the man. 

“No,” said the boy. “I’m used to being my own servant, and even if I 
wanted to ever so much, I couldn’t afford one, for I haven’t money for 
board and wages.” 

“You need a servant — I know that better than you,” said the man, 
“and you need a servant you can rely on in life and death. If you won't 
have me for a servant, you can take me as a companion. I promise that 
you will benefit by me, and it shan’t cost you a shilling. I shall transport 
myself, and there won’t be any need for food and clothing.” 

Well, on these conditions he’d be glad to have him as a companion. 

From then on they travelled together, and most of the time the Com- 
panion went ahead and showed the way. 

When they had travelled a long way through many a land, over hill and 
dale, they came to a mountain spur. Here the Companion knocked, and 
bade whoever was inside to open up. An opening appeared in the rock, 
and when they had gone a long way inside the mountain, a Troll-hag came 
forth with a chair and bade them, “Pray sit down, you must be tired,” she 
said. 

“Sit down yourself!” said the man. 

So she had to sit down, and when she was seated, she remained sitting 
there, for the chair was such that it did not let go whatever came near it. In 
the meantime they walked about inside the mountain, and the Companion 
looked around until he caught sight of a sword hanging over the door. He 
insisted on having it, and in return he promised the Troll-hag that he 
would let her out of the chair. 

“Nay!” she shrieked. “Ask me for anything else! You can have anything 
else, but not that, for that’s my three-sister-sword!” There were three 
sisters who owned it together. 

“Then you can sit there until the end of the world,” said the man. 

But when she heard that, she said he could have the sword if only he 
would let her go. 

So he took the sword and left with it, but he left her sitting there just the 
same. 

When they had gone a long way, over bare mountains and broad 
moors, they came to another mountain spur. There the Companion 
knocked, and bade whoever was inside to open up. The same thing hap- 
pened as before: an opening appeared, and when they had gone a long 
way inside the mountain, a Troll-hag came forth with a chair and bade 
them sit down; they must be tired, she said. 

“Sit down yourself,” said the Companion, and then she fared just as her 
sister. She dared not do otherwise, and when she sat down in the chair, she 
remained sitting there. In the meantime the boy and the Companion 
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walked about inside the mountain; and the Companion opened all the 
cupboards and drawers until he found what he was looking for: a ball of 
golden yarn. He insisted on having it, and he promised the Troll-hag that, 
if she would give it to him, he would let her out of the chair. She said he 
could have anything else she owned, but that she didn’t want to lose, for it 
was her three-sister-ball. But when she heard she would be sitting there 
until Doomsday if he didn’t get it, she said he’d better take it all the same, 
if only he would let her go. The Companion took it, but he left her sitting 
where she was. 

Then they walked for many days, over moors and through forests, until 
they came to another mountain spur. There the same thing happened as 
before: the Companion knocked, an opening appeared, and inside the 
mountain a Troll-hag came up with a chair and bade them sit down. But 
the Companion said, “Sit down yourself,” and there she sat. They hadn’t 
gone through many of the rooms before he caught sight of an old hat 
hanging on a peg behind the door. The Companion wanted to have it, but 
the hag wouldn’t part with it, for it was her three-sister-hat, and if she gave 
that away she would be downright unhappy. But when she heard that she 
would have to remain sitting until the end of the world if he didn’t get it, 
she said he could take it, if only he would let her go. When the Companion 
had safely got hold of the hat, he left her sitting where she was, just like her 
sisters. 

At long last they came to a fjord. There the Companion took the ball of 
golden yarn, and threw it so hard against the cliff on the other side of the 
water, that it came back again; and when he had thrown it a few times it 
became a bridge. They went over the fjord on it, and when they were on 
the other side, the man bade the boy wind up the yarn again as fast as he 
could, “‘for if we don’t get it up quickly, the three Troll-hags will come and 
tear us to bits!’ he said. The boy started winding as fast as he could, and 
when no more than the last thread was left, the Troll-hags came rushing 
up. They plunged down into the water so the spray rose before them, and 
made a grab at the end; but they couldn’t get hold of it, and so they were 
drowned in the fjord. 

When they had walked some days more, the Companion said, “Now we 
shall soon come to the castle where she lives — the king’s daughter that 
you’ve dreamed of. And when we get there, you must go in and tell the 
king what you’ve dreamed, and what you're searching for.” 

When they arrived, the boy did just as he had been told, and he was 
quite well received; he was given a room to himself, and one for his 
servant, which they were to stay in, and when it was getting on towards 
dinner time, he was invited to sit at the king’s own table. 

When he set eyes on the king’s daughter, he recognized her right away, 
and said that she was the one he had dreamed he was to marry. He told 
her his errand, and she replied that she liked him well, and would as soon 
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When no more than the last thread was left, the Troll-hags came rushing up 
and made a grab at the end. 


take him. But first, she said, he must undergo three trials. When they had 
eaten, she gave him a pair of golden scissors, and then she said, “The first 
trial is that you must take these scissors and hide them, and give them back 
to me again tomorrow at midday. That’s not a difficult trial, I hardly 
think,” she said, making a face. “But if you fail, you’ll lose your life, that’s 
the law; and then you'll be executed and broken on the wheel, and your 
head placed on a stake, just like those suitors whose skulls you see outside 
the windows!” Men’s skulls were hanging around the king’s manor like 
crows sitting on the fence pickets in the fall. 

That was easy enough, thought the boy. But the king’s daughter was so 
frolicsome and wild, and rollicked with him so that he forgot both the 
scissors and himself; and while they were romping and disporting them- 
selves, she stole the scissors from him when he wasn’t looking. 

When he came up to his chamber in the evening, and related what had 
happened, and what she had said about the scissors she had given him to 
hide, the Companion said, “You do have the scissors she gave you?” 

He felt about in his pockets, but no scissors were there, and the boy was 
more than beside himself when he realized they were gone. 

“Well, well, have patience. I'll have to try to get them back for you 
again,” said the Companion, and went down to the stable. There stood a 
great big ram which belonged to the king’s daughter, and it could fly many 
times faster through the air than walk on the ground. So he took the 
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three-sister-sword and struck it between its horns and said, ““When does 
the king’s daughter ride to her lover tonight?” 

The ram bleated and said it dared not say, but when it was struck one 
more blow, it said that the king’s daughter would come at eleven o’clock. 
The Companion put on the three-sister-hat, which made him invisible, and 
waited until she came. She smeared the ram with a salve which she had in 
a great horn, and then she said, “Aloft! Aloft! Over rooftree and church 
spire, over land, over water, over hill, over dale, to my lover who waits for 
me in the mountain tonight!” 

At the same moment as the ram set off, the Companion flung himself 
onto its back, and off they went like the wind through the air. They 
weren't long on the way. All at once they came to a mountain spur. There 
she knocked, and they passed inside the mountain to the Troll who was 
her lover. 

“Now a new suitor has come to woo me, my friend,” said the king’s 
daughter. “He’s young and handsome, but I won’t have anyone else but 
you,” she said, making herself pleasing to the Mountain Troll. “So I put 
him to a test, and here are the scissors he was to hide and look after. You 
take care of them now,” she said. Then they both laughed heartily, as 
though the boy were already being broken on the wheel. 

“Yes, I'll hide them, and Ill take care of them! And Ill be sleeping in the 
arms of the bride, when the raven pecks at the boy’s insides!” said the 
Troll, and put the scissors in an iron casket which had three locks. But at 
the same moment as he dropped the scissors into the casket, the Compan- 
ion took them. Neither of them could see him, for he was wearing the 
three-sister-hat, and so the Troll locked the casket for nothing, and he hid 
the keys in the hollow tooth where he had a toothache. The boy would 
have a hard time finding it there, he thought. 

When it was getting on past midnight, the princess went home again. 
The Companion sat on the ram behind her, and they weren't long on the 
homeward journey. 

At dinner time the boy was invited to dine at the king’s table, but now 
the king’s daughter made such bored grimaces, and she sat so stiff and 
straight that she would hardly look in the direction where the boy was 
sitting. 

When they had eaten, she put on her most angelic expression, made 
herself as sweet as butter, and said, “Perhaps you have the scissors I asked 
you to hide yesterday?” 

“Yes, I have. There they are,” said the boy, and he pulled them out and 
drove them into the table so that plates and dishes jumped. The king’s 
daughter couldn’t have been more uncomfortable if he’d hurled the scis- 
sors in her face. But she made herself nice and sweet all the same, and said. 
““Since you ve taken such good care of the scissors, it won’t be difficult for 
you to hide my ball of golden yarn, and take care of it so that you can give 
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it back to me by midday tomorrow. But if you haven’t got it, then you'll 
lose your life and be put to death, for that’s the law,” she said. 

That was an easy matter, thought the boy, and put the ball in his pocket. 
But she started joking and rollicking with him again, so he forgot both 
himself and the ball; and while they were romping and disporting them- 
selves to their heart’s content, she stole it from him and let him go. 

"When he came up to his chamber, and told the Companion what they 
had said and done, he asked, “You do have the ball of golden yarn which 
she gave you?” 

“Yes, I have it,” said the boy and grabbed at the pocket where he had 
put it. But no, he hadn’t any golden ball, and now he was so beside himself 
again that he didn’t know what to do. 

“All right, have patience,” said the Companion. “T’ll have to try to get 
hold of it,” he said, and taking the sword and the hat, he strode off to a 
blacksmith and had twelve iron crowbars put on his sword. 

When he came into the stall, he gave the ram a blow between the horns 
with the sword, so that the sparks flew, and then he asked, “When does 
the king’s daughter ride to her lover tonight?” 

“Twelve o’clock,” bleated the ram. 

The Companion put on the three-sister-hat again, and waited until she 
came rushing in with the horn, and smeared the ram. Then she said, like 
the first time, “Aloft, aloft! Over rooftree and church spire, over land, over 
water, over hill, over dale, to my lover who waits for me in the mountain 
tonight!”’ 

Just as they set off, the Companion jumped up onto the ram’s back, and 
they went like the wind through the air. All at once they came to the 
Trollmountain, and when she had knocked three times, they flew in to the 
Troll who was her lover. 

“How did you hide the golden scissors I gave you yesterday, my 
friend?” asked the-king’s daughter. “My suitor had them and gave them 
back to me again,” she said. 

That was downright impossible, said the Troll, for he had locked them 
in a casket with three locks, and hidden the keys in his hollow tooth. But 
when they opened it up to look for them, the Troll had no scissors in the 
casket. Then the king’s daughter told him that she had given the suitor her 
ball of golden thread. 

“Here it is,” she said, “‘for I took it from him when he wasn’t looking. 
But what shall we think of now, since he knows such tricks?” 

Well, the Troll didn’t quite know. But when they had thought about it a 
bit, they decided to make a big fire and burn the golden ball. Then they’d 
be certain that he couldn’t get hold of it. But at the same moment as she 
threw the yarn onto the fire, the Companion was ready and grabbed it, 
and neither of them saw him take it, for he was wearing the three-sister- 
hat! 
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Then they both laughed heartily. 


When the king’s daughter had been with the Troll a while, and it was 
getting on toward morning, she went home again. The Companion sat on 
the ram behind her, and they travelled both fast and well. 

When the boy was invited to dinner, the Companion gave him the ball. 
The king’s daughter was even more stiff and staid than the last time, and 
when they had eaten she pursed her lips and said, “I don’t suppose it’s 
likely that P’ll get back my ball of golden yarn which I gave you yesterday 
to hide?” 

“Why, yes,” said the boy. “You shall have it. Here it is!” And he threw it 
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down on the table, so that the table jumped and the king hopped high in 
the air. 

The king’s daughter turned as pale as a corpse. But she soon made . 
herself cheerful again, and said that it was well done. Now she had only 
one more little trial. “If you’re clever enough to fetch me what I’m think- 
ing about by midday tomorrow, then I’m yours to have and to hold,” she 
said. 

The boy felt as though he had been sentenced to death, for he thought 
there was no way of knowing what she was thinking about, let alone 
getting it for her; and when he went up to his chamber, it was almost 
impossible to calm him. But the Companion told him not to worry. He 
would take care of the matter just as he had done on the other two 
occasions. And at last the boy calmed down and went to sleep. 

In the meantime, the Companion rushed off to the blacksmith and had 
twenty-four iron crowbars put on his sword. And when that was done, he 
went to the stall and gave the ram such a blow between the horns that the 
sound rang around the walls. 

‘When does the king’s daughter go to her lover tonight?” he said. 

“One o’clock,” bleated the ram. 

As the hour approached, the Companion waited in the stall with the 
three-sister-hat on. And when the princess had smeared the ram and said 
what she usually said, that they were to fly through the air to her lover 
who was waiting for her in the mountain, they were off through wind and 
weather again, with the Companion sitting behind. But this time he wasn’t 
gentle, for all at once he gave the king’s daughter a squeeze here and a 
squeeze there, so hard that he almost crippled her for life. When they 
came to the mountain spur, she knocked on the gate until it opened, and 
they flew in through the mountain to her lover. 

When she got there, she wailed and carried on, and said that she didn’t 
know the weather-could be so rough. But she thought there must have 
been someone along beating both her and the ram; and indeed she was 
both black and blue all over her body, so badly had she fared on the way. 
And then she said that the suitor had found the ball of golden yarn too; 
how that had happened neither she nor the Troll could understand. 

“But do you know what I’ve hit upon now?” she said. 

No, the Troll couldn’t know that. 

“Well,” she replied, “I’ve told him to get me what ’m thinking about by 
midday tomorrow, and that was your head. Do you think he can get that, 
my friend?” she said and hugged the Troll. 

“T hardly think so!” said the Troll, and he swore to that, and then he 
laughed and roared, worse than a spirit in torment. And both the king’s 
daughter and the Troll thought that before the boy could get the Troll’s 
head, he would be broken on the wheel, and the ravens would peck out his 
eyes. 
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As it was getting on toward morning, she had to go home again. But she 
was afraid, she said, for she thought there was someone behind her, and 
she dared not go home alone. The Troll would have to see her home. Yes, 
he’d go with her, and he got out his ram, for he had one like the king’s 
daughter’s, and smeared it well between the horns, too. When the Troll 
had seated himself, the Companion mounted behind him, and off they 
went through the air, back to the king’s manor. But on the way the Com- 
panion struck the Troll and the ram, and dealt them blow upon blow with 
his sword so that they sank lower and lower, and at last they were almost 
on the point of sinking in the sea they were flying over. When the Troll 
realized he was so far out of the way, he followed the king’s daughter 
straight back to the king’s manor, and waited outside to see that she got 
home safe and sound. But at the very moment she closed the door behind 
her, the Companion cut off the Troll’s head and strode up to the boy’s 
chamber. 

“This is what the king’s daughter is thinking about!,” he said. 

Now, that was both well and good, you might know, and when the boy 
was invited down to dinner, and had eaten, the king’s daughter was as 
happy as a lark. 

‘Perhaps you have what I was thinking about?” she said. 

“Indeed I have!” said the boy. He pulled it out from under the flap of his 
robe, and threw it on the table, so that the table and all the things on it 
were overturned. The king’s daughter was as pale as if she had lain in the 
ground, but she couldn’t deny that it was what she had been thinking 
about, and now he was to have her, as she had promised. So the wedding 
was celebrated, and there was great joy throughout the whole kingdom. 

But the Companion took the boy aside and told him that he could close 
his eyes and pretend he was asleep on the wedding night, but if he valued 
his life and would listen to him, he mustn’t sleep a wink before he had rid 
her of the Troll-hide which she was wearing. He was to beat it off her with 
the twigs of nine new birch brooms, and then rub it off her in three tubs of 
milk: first he was to scrub her in a tub of last year’s whey, and then he was 
to rub her in sour milk, and then he was to rinse her in a tub of sweet milk. 
The brooms lay under the bed, and he had put the tubs in the corner. It 
was all ready. Well, the boy promised he would heed him and do as he 
said. 

When they went to the marriage bed in the evening, the boy pretended 
to go to sleep. The king’s daughter raised herself on her elbows to see if he 
were asleep, and tickled him under the nose. The boy went on sleeping 
just as soundly as before. Then she pulled his hair and beard, but he still 
slept like a log, she thought. Then she took out a big butcher’s knife from 
under the pillow, and was going to hack off his head, but the boy jumped 
up, knocked the knife out of her hand and grabbed her by the hair. Then 


he beat her with the broom twigs, and went on thrashing her until there 
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wasn’t a stick left. When that was done, he threw her in the tub of whey, 
and then he saw what kind of animal she was: she was as black as a raven 
all over her body. But when he’d scrubbed her in whey, and rubbed her in 
sour milk, and rinsed her in sweet milk, the Troll-hide was gone, and she 
was sweet and pretty as she had never been before. 

Next day the Companion told him that they had to leave. Well, the boy 
was ready to travel, and the king’s daughter too, for the dowry had long 
since been ready. During the night, the Companion had carried all the 
gold and silver and precious things the Troll had left in thc mountain to 
the king’s manor, and, when they were about to leave in the morning, the 
yard was so full that they could hardly get out. The dowry was worth more 
than the king’s land and kingdom itself, and they didn’t know how they 
were to carry it with them. But the Companion knew a way out of all 
difficulty. There were six of the Troll’s rams left, which could fly through 
the air. These they loaded with so much gold and silver that they had to 
walk on the ground, and weren’t able to raise themselves and fly with it. 
And what the rams couldn’t carry had to remain at the king’s court. So 
they journeyed far, and farther than far, but at last the rams became so 
tired that they weren’t able to go another step. The boy and the king’s 
daughter didn’t know what to do, but when the Companion saw that they 
couldn’t move, he put the whole load on his back, placed the rams on top, 
and carried it so far that there wasn’t much more than half a mile left to 
where the boy had his home. 

Then the Companion said, “Now I must leave you. I cannot stay with 
you any longer.” 

But the boy didn’t want to be parted from him. He didn’t want to lose 
him at any cost. So the Companion stayed with him half a mile more, but 
he wouldn’t come any farther, and although the boy begged and pleaded 
with him to come home and stay with him, or at least come inside and 
celebrate the homecoming with his father, the Companion said “No,” he 
couldn’t do that. 

Then the boy asked what he wanted for having helped him. 

If it was to be anything, it must be half of what he bred in five years, said 
the Companion. 

Yes, he would get that. 

When he was gone, the boy left all his riches behind and went home 
emptyhanded. Then they celebrated the homecoming until it was both 
heard of and talked about in seven kingdoms; and when they had finished, 
it took them the whole winter, using the rams as well as the twelve horses 
which his father had, to cart all the gold and silver home. 

At the end of five years, the Companion came back for his share. Then 
the boy had divided everything into two equal parts. 

“But there’s one thing you haven’t divided,” said the Companion. 

‘“What’s that?” said the boy. “I thought I had divided everything.” 
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Now they must part forever. 
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“You have bred a child,” said the Companion. “You must also divide it 
into two parts.” 

Yes, that was so. The boy took the sword, but just as he raised it to 
cleave the child, the Companion grabbed hold of the sword so that he 
could not strike. 

‘“Weren’t you glad that you weren’t allowed to strike?” he said. 

“Yes, happier than I’ve ever been,” said the boy. 

‘Well, J was just as happy when you released me from that block of ice, 
for I am a wandering spirit,” he said. 

He was the wine-tapper, who had been frozen fast in the block of ice, on 
which everyone spat outside the church door. And he had been the boy’s 
Companion and helped him, because he had spent all he had to give him 
peace and lay him in consecrated ground. He had received permission to 
serve the boy for a year, and his time had been up when they parted the 
last time. Then he had been allowed to see him again. But now they must 
part forever, for the heavenly chimes were calling for him. 
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NORWEGIAN FOLK TALES 


VOLUME 1 


Ever since they first appeared in translation, more than a hundred years ago, the 
Norwegian folk tales collected by Peter Asbjornsen and Jorgen Moe have 
maintained unrivaled popularity among English-speaking children and their 
elders on both sides of the Atlantic. The German collector of folk tales Jacob 
Grimm wrote as early as 1850 that:“The Norwegian folk tales are the best there is. 
They surpass almost any other.” 

The best of these matchless tales are presented, with the original illustrations by 
two of Norway’s most famous artists, Erik Werenskiold and Theodor Kittelsen. 
Working closely with Asbjornsen and Moe they expressed in their drawings the 
very essence of mood and feeling in the stories themselves. Witches and trolls, sly 
foxes and great bears, romantic princesses and countrylads-turned-heroes are all 
here, as alive in the illustrations as in the imagination and tradition of the 
Norwegian people. 

Some of the stories are long, full of action and satisfying events; some are brief 
and pointed. All of them are told in this English version with the same pithy 
directness of their oral telling, long ago, by family firesides and at social gatherings 
in villages and country places through the whole of Norway. New generations of 
children will delight in these ageless tales and in the drawings that make visible the 


authentic character of the people who live in them, and the true nature of their 
setting, their fantasy, and their fun. 
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